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Marilla Waite Freeman, librarian of the Main library, Cleveland, Ohio 


I should have liked to take as my 
caption “The librarian’s sine qua non,” 
for are not periodicals the without- 
which-nothing of any live public li- 
brary, recording as they do this world’s 
history, art, science, literature, in the 
making? I could be eloquent upon the 
down-to-date-ness of what may be 
done by the smallest public library, if 
it have only a fair supply of govern- 
ment publications, often obtainable free 
of charge, of free ephemeral literature, 
and, above all, of the best daily, weekly 
and monthly periodicals. Ah yes! but 
without indexes, these are like Johnson 
without his Boswell, treasure-chests 
without a key, coffee without a spoon. 
The indexes are the true sine qua non. 
Yes, but what about the man behind 
the index: William Frederick Poole, 
who conceived the great idea, and 
whose master-work is still the libra- 
rian’s least dispensable tool; his collab- 
orator and successor, William Isaac 
Fletcher; Frederick W. Faxon, whose 
Annual Magazine Subject Index fills so 
many gaps, with its Dramatic Index as 
a special boon in this day when “the 
play’s the thing”; William Howard 
Brett, who conceived and published 
thru the Cleveland public library, from 
1896 to 1903, the monthly Cumulative 





1 Paper given at the A. L. A. Periodical round 
table, Atlantic City, October 6, 1926. 


Index to a selected list of periodicals, 
with quarterly, and until 1898, annual 
cumulations; and last, but remotely 
far from least, Halsey W. Wilson, bet- 
ter known as the H. W. Wilson Co., 
who has extended the idea, range and 
scope of indexes to a point where we 
libraries could no more function with- 
out them than without sunshine or 
taxes, and too often take them equally 
for granted. Yes, I am sure it is Mr 
H. W. Wilson, and the gifted helpers 
whom he has gathered about him, that 
are at this moment the librarian’s 
sine qua non. I need only mention the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, the Industrial Arts Index, the In- 
ternational Index, the Agricultural In- 
dex, the Book Review Digest, the Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service, to vis- 
ualize what the reference librarian’s 
life would be without these aids. 
I trust your chairman will forgive 
this moment spent in paying tribute to 
the men and women who have un- 
locked for us the treasure house. 

In the Cleveland public library, with 
which I am at present most familiar, 
reference work with periodicals may 
be said to “head up” jointly in the Gen- 
eral Reference division, and in the ad- 
jacent Periodical division housed in 
the central Brett Memorial Hall read- 
ing-room, where current and recent 
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magazine issues are on file. In accord- 
ance with the so-called divisional sys- 
tem of the Cleveland public library, 
highly specialized periodicals, both cur- 
rent and bound, are filed in the divi- 
sion to which they relate; e. g., the 
Journal of Experimental Psychology in 
the division of philosophy and religion; 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies in the 
division of history, travel and biog- 
raphy; the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society in our highly specialized John 
G. White collection of folklore and 
Orientalia. Special technical and scien- 
tific journals are filed and displayed in 
the division of science and technology, 
together with such specialized indexes 
as Chemical Abstracts, the Account- 
ants’ Index, the Engineering Index, and 
those of individual periodicals, such as 
the Scientific American Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers. Current issues of the 
more general periodical indexes may be 
consulted in some one division on each 
floor of the library, and in the period- 
ical division on the main floor, but for 
the complete sets, bound and unbound, 
the General Reference division must be 
consulted, in person or by telephone. 
This means, of course, that a highly 
specialized piece of reference work may 
be concentrated entirely, even to the 
use of the periodicals involved, in a 
given special division. In very many 
cases, however, the subject must be 
broadened and rounded up by the use 
of the bound periodicals and indexes 
of the General Reference division, or of 
the current issues of more general 
magazines in the Periodical division. 

Upon this point, the Division of 
science and technology reports: 

There is constant codperation between 
General Reference and Technology divisions 
in magazine reference work. Seine mate- 
rial found in this division is indexed in 
the Annual Magazine Subject Index, Inter- 
national Index, or Readers’ Guide. In trac- 
ing radio articles, for instance, it is neces- 
sary for assistants here to remember that 
Radio Broadcast is included in the Red@ers’ 
Guide, but not in our technical indexes. 
This is true of Popular Astronomy, Natural 
History, Discovery and several other maga- 
zines which are classified in this division 
(and also, by the way, duplicated in the 
general periodical reading room) but listed 


in the above mentioned general indexes. 
On the other hand, a few subjects in- 
dexed in the technical indexes, such 
as the articles on labor and laboring 
classes in the Monthly Labor Review, are 
found in the Sociology division, so there is 
constant overlapping of material and of in- 
dexes, and continuous co6éperative reference 
work. This codperation is not limited to 
other divisions of the library. A call for 
the history of Christmas savings clubs, for 
example, could only be answered thru the 
helpfulness of the Federal Reserve Bank 
library, where there was a clipping from a 
banking magazine not in the public library. 

A first aid to the use of magazines 
in the Cleveland public library is the 
Rand Visible Index, centrally placed 
in the Brett Hall reading room, con- 
taining an alphabetical title list of the 
upwards of 2000 periodicals received 
by the library, and indicating the loca- 
tion of each, as in, for example, Brett 
hall or Fine Arts division, or both. In 
the Science and Technology division, a 
Rand Unity Tube Index with 24 leaves 
duplicates and expands Technology’s 
own portion of this list to include not 
only the more important technical pe- 
riodicals currently received, but impor- 
tant sets of those which have ceased 
publication, such as the American 
Chemical Journal. This list has about 
1200 entries, with cross references for 
changed titles, and for each magazine 
a short entry giving inclusive dates and 
volumes and the call number. Loca- 
tion of bound volumes and current 
numbers is indicated by colored tags. 
There is also included a classified list 
of the leading magazines currently re- 
ceived. The general Periodical division 
has a rough partial classified list, and 
aspires to ultimate completeness, so 
difficult in view of the constant acceler- 
ation of both birth and death rate of 
magazines, 

In order to supplement and bring up 
to the minute the indispensable Wilson 
and other indexes, much indexing of 
current issues is carried on in the 
Cleveland as doubtless in many other 
public libraries. Most of this work 
centers in the Periodical division, 
which goes over the magazines as re- 
ceived, and adds to its so-called Supple- 
mentary Index to Periodical entries in 
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the three following classes: that of 
material which later will be caught in 
the regular indexes, that in magazines 
not indexed at all or in any form read- 
ily available to us, and that on subjects 
unusual in interest, such as local mat- 
ters, or subjects difficult to trace. 

The class of material first mentioned, 
that ultimately indexed elsewhere, is 
weeded out of the Supplementary In- 
dex periodically. In most instances 
merely a temporary notation of such 
references is made under their specific 
subject headings, but these temporary 
references are invaluable, pending the 
arrival of the latest Wilson index, as in 
the case of a man needing the very lat- 
est word on the Tacna-Arica dispute, 
before mailing a special article for pub- 
lication. 

Because material in the second and 
third classes mentioned is retained per- 
manently, fuller indexing is done, au- 
thor and title being given, as well as 
name, volume and page of magazine, 
with frequently an explanatory note in- 
dicating scope and purpose of the ar- 
ticle. Thus a recent article giving the 
full history and list of recipients of the 
Golden Rose, the symbol by which the 
Vatican links itself to notable current 
events, was discovered and recorded 
with satisfaction. ; 

The head of the Periodical division 
observes that when this indexing of 
current topics was first begun, it was 
difficult indeed to know what to choose, 
and still worse what to omit. As one 
sat down before the daily stack of mag- 
azine arrivals, it seemed almost a case 
of “Eenie, meenie, minie, mo,” but the 
problem has been simplified by daily 
study of the topics in three or four na- 
tional and local newspapers. In addi- 
tion, a rough list of every subject called 
for is kept on cards and this list, to- 
gether with a study of the topics in 
the newspapers mentioned, and in such 
authoritative weeklies as The Nation and 
The New Republic, forms the basis for 
selection. 

Besides indexing articles on national 
and international affairs, those dealing 
with scientific discoveries, either medi- 


cal or technical, are also indexed, if 
treated in a way that will appeal to the 
layman. Articles of general interest 
on art subjects, or those relating to the 
theatre, such as the opening of Wing K 
of the Metropolitan Art Museum, and 
the Little Theatre movement, are in- 
cluded; in fact, articles on any timely 
subjects which may interest various 
groups, as for instance teachers and so- 
cial workers, are considered for inclu- 
sion. The references which discussed 
pro and con the new Education bill to 
establish a Federal department of ed- 
ucation, and the questions brought up 
by the Alien Registration bill, were 
used over and over again. 

Special attention is given to sketches 
of the lives and work of contemporary 
authors, particularly novelists, drama- 
tists, and poets; to the text of bills and 
treaties, as well as to addresses and 
speeches by prominent men on timely 
subjects. Reviews of noteworthy plays, 
or those in the limelight for one reason 
or another, are noted together with 
condensations of the text. 

Whenever the latest references are 
looked up to what may be termed a 
standard subject, such as crime, pro- 
hibition, military training, or immigra- 
tion, the best and most useful articles 
on the subject in hand are listed on a 
special card, headed in red ink, and re- 
turned to the Supplementary Index for 
quick future use. This is also done in 
cases where a certain angle of a broad 
question has been looked up, such as 
crime in relation to the juvenile of- 
fender, prohibition and its effect on 
politics, military training versus ath- 
letic training, and immigration and its 
effect on the separation of families. 

Articles appearing in either maga- 
zines or non-local newspapers on 
Cleveland and Clevelanders, Ohio and 
Ohioans, are listed. This informal bib- 


‘ liography of these two subjects is 


growing increasingly in value as mate- 
rial for the use of historians now and 
in time to come. 

Another phase of indexing is that 
done in regard to the periodicals them- 
selves, care being taken to record all 
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notices, comments and reviews of 
either new titles, or questionable old 
ones. This material is as useful to the 
public as to the library ; when a reader 
asks about a new periodical,“ notices 
and comments are shown him, and he 
is often able to decide from reading 
them whether he wishes to subscribe 
to the magazine. Ifa sample copy has 
been sent for, as is always done for 
new magazines that appear to be 
worthwhile, the inquirer is invited to 
examine it when received. Three pros- 
pective subscribers were recently 
shown adverse comments about a finan- 
cial magazine published in New York, 
which decided them not to subscribe. 
One of these inquiries came from a 
large motor corporation, the second 
from the librarian of a leading bank, 
the third from a bond selling concern. 
The wisdom of listing comments about 
questionable magazines was demon- 
strated a short time ago when Mc- 
Clure’s was resuscitated under Hearst 
management. After careful examina- 
tion of the first number, the library de- 
cided to discontinue the subscription. 
When asked by the public why the new 
McClure’s was not in the racks, inquir- 
ers were shown the critical article ap- 
pearing in the Independent, headed 
“By any other name—,” which seemed 
to satisfy, as no adverse comments 
were made. , 

In cases where a sample of either a 
new or an old title has been sent for 
and found to be unsuited to the needs 
of the library, it is filed in what is 
known as the Sample file, numbering 
at present about 800 titles. Additions 
are being made constantly, as any mag- 
azine found on the tables in the library, 
together with any new titles sent in 
as gifts, are at once filed into it. This 
file has proved its usefulness many 
times; frequently an examination of 
one issue of a magazine suffices to sat- 
isfy the curiosity of the inquirer, or to 
rouse his interest to the point of sub- 
scription. 


A changing list of topics of current . 


interest, for the use of club women and 
students, is kept alphabetically on a 


special card, headed “current topics.” 
When a club member or student rushes 
in’ at the last moment demanding a 
topic, the list is produced. After a se- 
lection has been made, it takes but a 
few moments to collect the references 
from the Supplementary Index. A 
list of subjects suitable for debate is 
kept and used in much the same way, 
and both kept up to date by addition 
of new subjects as they come into 
prominence. Students and others are 
invited to send in discussion topics in 
advance so that the necessary refer- 
ences may be looked up as thoroly as 
possible. It was particularly fortunate in 
two recent well remembered instances 
that this was done, as both subjects 
proved to be something of posers: 
“The Potentialities of the modern 
girl,” called for by a social worker who 
had been asked to give a talk to high- 
school girls on this subject, chosen by 
themselves ; and “The unification of re- 
ligions, with spécial reference to Chris- 
tianity and Judaism.” 

In connection with the current topics 
reference work, a “Reserve copy” file 
was begun about a year ago. This is 
in reality a circulating file of recent 
magazines, made up of about 35 of the 
most useful reference weeklies and 
monthlies. When a volume of The 
Literary Digest, or The Outlook, is re- 
turned from the bindery, the duplicate 
set which has been used while the 
other was being bound, is removed 
from the reference periodical stack and 
put in the “Reserve copy” file, instead 
of sending it to the surplus magazine 
stack. It happens often that persons 
preparing papers or debates, either be- 
cause they have not the time to do the 
work in the library, or because they 
prefer to work at home, ask to take out 
the bound periodicals, and are much 
disappointed when they find that many 
of these, unless duplicated by circulat- 
ing sets, cannot be taken from the li- 
brary. It is at such times the the re- 
serve file proves its usefulness, as any 
periodical it contains may be drawn 
for a week. Each piece is stamped 
“Reserve copy” in red ink, which makes 
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it easy to sort from other material on 
the return shelves, and to get it back 
to its proper place, again available for 
circulation. At present, these reserve 
magazines go back for only about two 
years, but ultimately they will be kept 
for a four year period. Besides ac- 
commodating the borrowers, this plan 
saves much wear and tear of the bound 
volumes, as of course the use made of 
them is relatively much greater for the 
first three or four years after they are 
bound than later. I should perhaps 
say that in addition to this “Reserve 
copy” file of circulating magazines, the 
Cleveland public library circulates 
some 100 titles of the best general and 
some more special current magazines, 
in considerable duplication, the circu- 
lation figures of the Periodical division, 
in fact, standing third in the statistics 
of the current year. Of this service, a 
specially appreciated feature is the 
privilege of leaving reserve postcards 
tor the 12 monthly issues of one’s fa- 
vorite periodical. 

In addition to its activities for the 
general public, the Periodical division 
endeavors to serve also as eyes for the 
library staff, and in particular for the 
librarian-in-chief, the librarian of the 
Main library, and for department and 
division heads, to the end that all may 
become acquainted with the literature 
of their special subjects as soon as it 
appears in magazines. Articles dealing 
with all phases of library work, and 
there are of course now many of these 
in the general magazines, are indexed 
and sent at once to the librarian and 
to the person in charge of the special 
phase involved. Everything of value 
found in the magazines on the follow- 
ing subjects, among others, is indexed: 
Adult education, censorship, fiction, 
moving pictures, book reviewing, and 


everything having to do in any way — 


with the blind. It is, of course, desir- 
able that the librarian, the readers’ ad- 
viser and others concerned should 
know as soon as possible what is being 
done in the field of adult education; 
articles on fiction and censorship are 
called to the attention of the head of 


the Main library and of the fiction di- 
vision, while those on moving pictures 
are of interest to the division of pub- 
licity in its codperation with the mov- 
ing picture theatres, and articles relat- 
ing to work with the blind are useful 
to the head of that division. In addi- 
tion, the best of all this material is 
listed and briefly described in the News 
Notes, a bulletin published twice a 
month and circulated among the staff 
members. 

Considerable indexing of specialized 
current material is done in other divi- 
sions of the library: of the educational 
magazines in the Educational section 
of the Sociology division; of seasonal 
material, current religious history in 
the making, articles for psychiatric 
workers and for teachers in church and 
Sunday schools, in the Division of re- 
ligion and philosophy ; of poetry maga- 
zines, journals of philology, and dra- 
matic material in the Literature divi- 
sion, as well as of certain business 
periodicals for terser poetry on busi- 
ness subjects, and of printing maga- 
zines for Christmas and other greeting 
cards and verses. The Literature divi- 
sion’s card index to fugitive verse and 
poems not elsewhere listed saves many 
weary searches and is in constant use, 
as is the Fiction division’s subject in- 
dex to fiction and the index in the For- 
eign Literature division to German, 
French, and Spanish poems. 

In the Technology division, search is 
always made thru current magazines, 
when the request is for a new process 
or product too recent to be caught by 
the indexes. Last year it was rayon, 
last month it was the Whippet, last 
week it was a new marble engraving 
process. Now there are plenty of ref- 
erences on rayon in the Wilson in- 
dexes, no doubt there will soon be 
plenty on the Whippet, but the marble 
process was found in the American 
Stone Trade, which is not indexed. A 
note was made of this, and filed in a 
card index. An assistant who finds 
any material which will not later ap- 
pear in a printed index, and which re- 
quired a long or devious search, adds 
a card to this file. 
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The Technology division has also 
started a statistical index, which will 
list current statistics appearing in busi- 
ness and technical magazines, espe- 
cially statistics of production. Fifty- 
five technical, scientific and business 
magazines are followed regularly for 
book reviews, which are abstracted and 
filed in a review file, to be used as 
guides to buying and for references 
when compiling lists. 

If I seem to have emphasized too 
exclusively indexing and indexes in 
this brief survey of periodical reference 
work, it is because in the maze of 
printed matter we should indeed 
be lost without them. I _ should 
like to speak of other indexes, of the 
excellent index, for example, of that 
champion cream-separator of the 
world’s news, Time, Inc., of which we 
we are proud as published now in 
Cleveland. The index to Time is of 
such excellent arrangement and detail 
and its material so of the moment, 
that we are duplicating and binding it 
in separate form as a valuable refer- 


ence source of information on current 
history. 

And finally, the union lists of period- 
icals, with best of all such, the new 
Wilson Union serial list, together with 
the rapid development of the photostat, 
have brought the whole serial world 
to our doors, and have placed almost 
no limit to the reference use of period- 
ical literature of all countries and all 
languages. 

E. Emmet Reid, of Johns Hopkins 
University, in his stimulating Intro- 
duction to Organic Research, says of 


chemical journals what is true as well . 


of other periodicals: “The current 
journals keep us abreast of the chem- 
ical thot of the time, of the latest dis- 
coveries in the laboratories and of the 
newest developments in plant pro- 
cesses. The chemist who does not read 
them,” says Mr Reid (and I may add, 
the reference worker who does not 
make the fullest use of periodical lit- 
erature), “is like a blind man at the 
movies.” 





Cooperative Cataloging? 


Esther A. Smith, head cataloger, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


When, in the course of his survey of 
university libraries, Prof George A. 
Works visited the Catalog department 
of the University of Michigan library, 
almost his first question was, “Why is 
not some means devised by which the 
duplication of work in cataloging might 
be avoided?” This weakness of our 
library organization is evident not only 
to the outsider but very pointedly to 
the catalogers themselves. The latter 
only, however, know of the efforts that 
have been made in the past, looking 
toward this very end, and realize the 


difficulties to be overcome, as well as | 


the gains which have been made. 

It was thru the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Library Association that the Li- 
brary of Congress began to distribute 
its printed cards—a work which has 





1Read at the meeting of the Michigan regional 
group of catalogers, held at Flint, April 14, 1927. 


grown to enormous proportions. The 
Library of Congress went a step far- 
ther when it undertook to print copy 
furnished by outside libraries. This 
seemed a solution of our difficulties. 
With the excellent machinery which 
it has built up for the printing and 
distribution of cards, our national li- 
brary is the logical center for such 
work. However, the difficulty of get- 
ting the copy printed has been so great 
that for at least a year the library of 
Congress has been practically unable 
to accept copy, and this work is in 
abeyance. 

So now, this hardy perennial is again 
demanding our attention, and the 
A. L. A. catalog section is to consider 
it at the Toronto meeting. Together 
with the other regional groups, we are 
asked to discuss the subject of codp- 
erative cataloging, sending suggestions 
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and reports, and the names of possible 
speakers, to the chairman of the Cata- 
log section. I hope we may have an 
active discussion. 

Two propositions—or rather, two 
problems—have been presented: for- 
eign books and analytics. The former 
has been receiving special considera- 
tion from the A. L. A. committee on 
cataloging, of which Miss Margaret 
Mann is chairman. A sub-committee 
is in process of formation, and Miss 
Mann will be glad to receive the names 
of any who would be interested in 
serving on this sub-committee. 

Why is it that in all these years of 
discussion and experiment, we seem to 
be still far from a satisfactory solution 
of our problem? Mainly because the 
problem is a complicated one. It is 
easy to say, “Why not have all the 
cataloging done once, for all libraries ?” 
But who is to do this cataloging, and 
where, and how? The publishers have 
been suggested. Judging from pub- 
lishers’ catalogs, are we willing to trust 
them to make our catalog cards for us? 
For we must bear in mind that this 
must always be necessarily a side issue 
with them.; We could hardly expect 
them, even tho they had the oppor- 
tunity, to acquire readily and accept 
the library point of view. Even tho 
they might be ever so willing, would it 
not be years before even a few pub- 
lishers could put out cards uniform 
with those of the Library of Congress? 
For uniform they must be, at least in 
entry and general form. This is essen- 
tial. Undoubtedly, many of you have 
had experience in trying to incorporate 
in your catalogs cards not thus uni- 
form. If you have, you are fully con- 
scious of the difficulties to be met— 
fully aware of the hours of time spent 
in bringing entries into sufficient agree- 
ment to permit of their insertion 
among the existing entries. Now that 
Library of Congress headings are so 
widely accepted, these, and these only, 
can, in the majority of cases, be com- 
bined with those made in the local li- 
brary, with a minimum of time and 
effort. Since the object of codperative 


-the Library of Congress. 
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cataloging is to save, not to make work 
for the library, the following of Library 
of Congress practice should be insisted 
upon. 
; The question of analytics, in some 
ways, presents fewer difficulties than 
does that of the foreign books or of 
general cataloging. Would it not be 
possible for any library to insert in the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, or any selected jour- 
nal, a statement that it is planning to 
analyze a certain set, or sets, and would 
loan, rent, or sell the “copy cards” for 
such analytics to any library desiring 
them? If, perchance, the library prints 
its cards, full sets could be purchased 
up to the usual date for the purchase 
of cards. After that, “copy cards” 
could be loaned, as suggested above, 
provided always, of course, that the 
copy will conform to Library of Con- 
gress practice in entry and general 
form. Library of Congress. subject 
headings would be a desirable addition 
and other added entries, of course, in 
the accepted Library of Congress form. 
Mr Wilmer L. Hall, chairman of the 
A. L. A. catalog section, says: “Might 
not some plan be worked out by means 
of which typewritten copy could be 
furnished some central agency; each 
library to specialize perhaps in the 
publications of its district or those per- 
taining to its special character, main- 
tain as nearly as possible the standards 
and usages of L. C. printed cards, as- 
sume responsibility for the accuracy of 
its copy, and leave important copy- 
righted books to the Library of Con- 
gress as at present? Copy should be 
lent or sold at prices sufficient to de- 
fray the expense of administration.” 
To my mind there is no question that 
satisfactory codperative cataloging can 
be brought about only thru such a cen- 
tral agency. We have seen what can 
be accomplished thus, in the work of 
Such an 
agency, could, as Mr Hall suggests, re- 
ceive copy from libraries for special 
books and groups of books. The lines 
of specialization would need to be very 
closely drawn, that such groups should 
not overlap, and unnecessary duplica- 
tion occur. 
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Such an agency might also be a 
printing agency, printing from copy 
furnished by libraries, just as the Li- 
brary of Congress has done. Libraries 
could send to the agency their: author 
and title orders for cards which the 
Library of Congress cannot furnish. 
The Library of Congress itself might 
forward to the agency orders which it 
has received and will not be able to 
fill. From the ordering libraries, the 
agency could choose one from a list 


-of those institutions which are pre- 


pared and able to furnish copy, could 
request such copy, print and distribute 
the cards. 

Furthermore, could we have all we 
want, the agency might catalog certain 
books, especially foreign books. Miss 
Mann has suggested that such books 
could be sent direct from the publisher 
to the agency, where they could be 
cataloged, the cards duplicated, and 
books and cards sent to the library— 
or libraries—which ordered the books. 

But—and there are several “buts.” 

In the first place, who would finance 
such an undertaking? Is there another 
H. W. Wilson available to organize 
and administer a central bureau in a 
manner likely to give satisfaction to 
the libraries, and at the same time pay 
the necessary dividends? Would the 
libraries furnishing copy receive some 
slight compensation? If copy were to 
be furnished by the libraries, and the 
system developed to any great extent 
(as we all hope it would), too heavy a 
burden would probably fall upon a rela- 
tively small number of libraries. It 
seems only right that some share of 
the good accruing to all should be re- 
turned to them. As any such recom- 
pense would undoubtedly be devoted to 
the work of cataloging, in the end the 
gain would be for all the libraries. 

Then there would be the question of 
delays if copy were to be furnished by 
the libraries. This would not, perhaps, 
be greater, in the end, than the delay 
attendant upon the-effort to catalog all 
our books with wholly inadequate 
staffs. In the latter case, however, we 
can choose What books shall wait, and 
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what must be done at once, If this 
choice were taken from our hands, 
there would inevitably arise the need 
for much temporary cataloging. This 
would certainly be true in a university 
library, where members of the faculty 
watch the incoming books and fre- 
quently ask that certain books be avail- 
able for use almost as soon as they are 
unpacked. This question of delay can, 
as I have suggested, be met with tem- 
porary cataloging. Books which can be 
cataloged simply and quickly would, 
of course, be done in the library, as 
the clerical work attendant ‘upon co-’ 
operative cataloging of these would be - 
greater than the actual cataloging it- 
self. In our interest and enthusiasm, 
we must not undertake something that 
would cost more than our present 
methods. To many libraries, perhaps, 
any form of codperative cataloging 
would be too costly for their general 
collection. Only for foreign books (es- 
pecially those im non-Roman type) and 
for very difficult.books, would coépera- 
tion pay. 

If the central bureau were to do ac- 
tual cataloging, the expense would be 
greater. The bureau would needs be 
located where expert assistance would 
be available, especially if it were to 
catalog difficult foreign books. It must 
have access, too, to an adequate bibli- 
ographical collection. In the bureau 
itself, there would be needed a corps of 
trained and experienced catalogers and 
assistants for the making of satisfac- 
tory copy. 

I have tried to present some of the 
possibilities and some of the difficul- 
ties. There seems to be no question 
that such a central agency, supplement- 
ing the work of the Library of Con- 
gress, would be a boon to the libraries. 
Can we ever hope to have it? It must 
necessarily begin in a small way, but 
where, and how? And what other 
means of codperation are possible, or 
practicable? 





Come and take choice of all my library, 
And so beguile thy sorrow. 
—Shakespeare. 
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Cost of Administration of Library Service 
By a Trustee 


I have two pretty old fashioned 
ideas about conducting a library. One 
is that we ought to have money 
enough; another is that we ought to 
spend it for the best advantage of the 
community. I believe an annual budg- 
et to be a necessity with some libra- 
ries, for the purpose of convincing the 
appropriate taxing body that we should 
have adequate funds; with others, such 
as our own Carnegie library, where it is 
incumbent upon the city to raise at 
least a fixed minimum of one-half mill 
upon the assessed value of the real and 
personal property in the city, for the 
purpose of convincing the people that 
the money thus appropriated is well 
and wisely spent. 

In other words, so that even were 
there no fixed rate, the city authorities 
would see our need and the resultant 
wisdom of meeting it. The modern li- 
brary is an instrument of public serv- 
ice. That is its only reason for ex- 
istence. It is and should be an impor- 
tant element in the field of public edu- 
cation. It should have two aims. One 
to build up a library constituency, and 
the other to meet the needs of that con- 
stituency. The old fashioned idea of 
a library with an old fossilized com- 
pendium of erudition for a librarian has 
gone out of date. In common with 
everything else, the library has be- 
come Taylorized, with efficiency for its 
keynote. It is measured by the degree 
in which it makes good in the commun- 
ity. This cannot be done unless the 
maintenance, the administration and 
the permanent equipment, or stock in 
trade, so to speak, of the library, are 
kept up to a high degree of efficiency. 

This is why I believe in a budget. 
It is difficult to know just what propor- 
tion of annual income should be spent 
for salaries, what proportion for books, 
and what proportion for maintenance. 
Coal does not cost as much in Florida 
as in Northern Michigan. Some com- 
munities do not need to be educated to 
using the library. In other words, a 


library constituency- does not have to 
be created. The American Library As- 
sociation in its Reports and Statistics 
usually gives the following as a fair 
division of the income of small libra- 
ries having an annual income of $5,- 
000 or less. 

For salaries, two-fifths, 

For maintenance, two-fifths, 

For books, one-fifth. 

In my judgment, this is too much 
for maintenance and too little for 
books. The books, papers and maga- 
zines are the means by which we dis- 
seminate the educational influence that 
should be the Ultima Thule of every 
such institution. I believe in good sal- 
aries; rather than cut the average per- 
centage found by experience, and espe- 
cially our own, to be necessary for this 
part, I would insist on the best possible 
service for the money. I believe it 
best to buy the best possible service 
consistent with our income. 

The cost of maintenance should be 
cut in every way possible, having al- 
ways in mind the general efficiency of 
the library. This can be accomplished 
by having constantly in mind this par- 
ticular division of expense, as in the 
matter of cost of fuel, cost of light, the 
general efficiency of the janitor service 
—just to mention three important 
items.. Permit me for an illustration, 
to draw upon our own experience. A 
few years ago, we had an indolent and 
decidedly unmechanical and inefficient 
janitor. He could not drive a nail 
straight or oil a lawn mower without 
assistance from a carpenter or machin- 
ist. Patience and long suffering ceased 
in toto, and we dismissed him. We 
hired a new man that we knew was 
efficient, paid him more money and 
have saved his salary each year in the 
additional work he does. The ordinary 
repairing he does himself. He has a 
personal pride in the building and 
grounds and a good knowledge of heat- 
ing and heating appliances. In 1911 
we paid $269.84 for fuel. Our janitor, 
above referred to, made a suggestion 
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regarding a combination of certain 
fuels, and we gave him a free hand, 
bought the fuel he recommended and 
as a result got more heat, less dust and 
ashes, and our fuel bill last ‘year was 
$199.82, a saving of over 25 per cent. 
Again, a practical construction and sup- 
ply man was appointed on the Board. 
He noticed that our electric light bill 
was $174.90. He suggested Tungsten 
lights instead of the old carbon lights 
and secured us practically a wholesale 
price. We installed 75 of them, and 
our last year’s bill was $125.13, a sav- 
ing of over 28 per cent, and more and 
cheaper light and only six of the new 
lights burned out during the new year. 
This member of the Board by common 
consent now looks after the repairs to 
the buildings and the purchasing of 
supplies relating to the maintenance of 
the building and grounds. 

Again, we believe in re-binding early 
and well, the books that it pays to re- 
bind. Well re-bound books, as a rule, 
last longer than in the original bind- 
ings. Again, and this is my particular 
hobby, abhor book agents selling sub- 
scription editions, and de luxe vol- 
umes and the vendors of “only 1,000 
sets issued.” By common consent also 
these itinerant nuisances are sent to me 
for final disposition, and they get it. I 
am serious about this. I can show 
you on our own shelves, and I presume 
this is the almost universal library ex- 
perience, set. after set of congealed, 
combined and compressed wisdom that 
we paid handsomely for when just 1000 
sets were issued and we were Number 
333, that we could have purchased for 
50 per cent or less two years thereafter. 
I believe also in the trade editions as 
a rule rather than in the finer library 
editions, especially in the standard sets. 
The subscription edition will cost from 
$1.50 to $2 a volume net, while the 
trade edition costs from $1 to $1.25 
with 20 per cent off together with a 
cash discount. 

I do not mean to be unfair or to be 
too sweeping in my statements regard- 
ing the wandering book agent. We 
have one man who comes to us regu- 


larly who owns a book shop, who gives 
us as good a price as we can usually get 
from the publisher and he never tries 
to sell us trash. He is a book lover. 
He knows the real needs of a library 
and it is a real treat to see his works. 
The only trouble is that when I see 
his display I want them all. I think 
possibly that our own library has ap- 
proximated of late years a fairly good 
proportion of the average division of 
income for salaries, maintenance and 
books. 

I have not the figures for mainte- 
nance, as during this time we have 
done considerable repair work and the 
figures for this branch of the service for 
the last three years would not repre- 
sent the general average. As an in- 
creased percentage of expenditure for 
books and periodicals is made and an 
increased effort made to increase our li- 
brary constituency, there has come a 
steady and gratifying gain in their use. 
Periodical circulation outside of the li- 
brary increased 50 per cent. Thus far 
with us, and I presume this is the usual 
experience with the average small li- 
brary, we have only approached the 
subject of an annual budget by indirect 
means, aiming somewhat blindly at 
the resultant goal, but handicapped by 
the means employed. 

We need a standard system of li- 
brary accounting. I, personally, found 
the need of it this spring when in dis- 
cussing this matter of the expense 
maintenance with another member of 
the board, we had to hunt thru each 
annual report to find whether we were 
running with greater or less economy. 
We ought to be able to tell at any time 
whether we are improving or retro- 
gressing in this particular. Now let me 
make a confession. My own library 
has never had a budget. Not having 
to present one to the City Council each 
year, we have never realized its neces- 
sity—but we are going to have one. I 
want to say that the insight I have 
gained into our own business and fin- 
ance while gathering data for this pa- 
per has been illuminating. For in- 
stance, I have found that we have often 
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as not spent more in a single year than 
our income for that year, trusting to 
the next year’s money to help us out, 
paying December bills out of the tax 
money. for the new year we get in 
January. This is not right. It is not 
good or efficient finance, even tho by 
attention to details we have been, in 
my judgment, remarkably successful in 
getting our money’s worth, so to speak, 
but our efforts have been along sepa- 
rate and individual lines without being 
co-ordinated and systematized. We 
are going to install a system of ac- 


counting this year and that will be a 
decided step forward. This short 
memoranda of information is not a pa- 
per or a dissertation; it does not de- 
serve that name. I had hoped only 
to suggest and possibly to introduce 
for discussion, a subject which lies at 
the basis of our efficiency as a public 
institution. In the long run it will not 
be by our buildings and our well kept 
grounds that we will be remembered 
and given due credit, but by the serv- 
ice we have rendered the community 
whose trustees we are. 





Letters—Information and Discussion 


Union List of Serials 
Last call and warning 
The final edition of the Union List 
will go to press on the first day of 
August. Copy for additions and 
changes will be received by the editor 
thru the first mail delivery on July 1. 
It will be impossible to use any mate- 
rial received at a later date. 
Contributing libraries should bear in 
mind the fact that additional titles, not 
appearing in earlier editions, will be 
presented in the final edition. In par- 
ticular, a more generous inclusion of 
titles appearing in the form of annuals 
will be given. Libraries are now given 
an apportunity to complete the record 
of their serial holdings by sending in, 
by July 1, a record of important addi- 
tions, either as to holdings or as to 
new titles. Emphasis must be laid on 
important. Trivial and unimportant 
changes should be omitted. 
H. M. LypDENBERG 
Chairman of Committee on 
Union List of Serials 

New York public library 





College Catalogs for the Asking 
Editor, LrprarigEs: 

The Harvard library has an accumu- 
lation of duplicate catalogs of Amer- 
ican colleges, occupying approximately 
275 running feet of shelf space. In 


general, the catalogs are subsequent to 
1900, altho there is a very small pro- 
portion of earlier years running back 
perhaps to 1890. 

It is the intention soon to dispose 
of these as waste paper, but before do- 
ing so we wish to be sure that no li- 
brary would care to receive them for 
the cost of transportation. The collec- 
tion is not arranged, and it is therefore 
impossible to hunt for any individual 
catalogs. 

T. FRANKLIN CURRIER 
Assistant-librarian 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Not the First of the Kind 
Editor, Lrprariks: 

Please correct the statement on the 
front cover of the Library Journal for 
March 1. Under a picture taken for ef- 
fect and successfully so, is the state- 
ment “Hawaii recently appointed its 
first trained children’s librarian.” This 
statement is not correct. There have 
been a number of trained children’s 
librarians in Hawaii for years, there 
are four on this staff at present. It 
may have been the first on Kanai, I 
think it was, but that is just one little 
island, the smallest and most northern 
island in the Hawaiian “group.” Know 
us true or not at all! 

HawatltAN LIBRARIAN 
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Assistance Requested 

A survey of research in crime and 
the administration of criminal justice 
in the United States is being made un- 
der the auspices of the Social Science 
Research Council with a view of pre- 
paring an exhaustive bibliography cov- 
ering all worthwhile research work 
that has been done in the United States 
on the subjects of criminology, penol- 
ogy, and all phases of criminal justice. 

This news may be of interest to 
many libraries and, if so, they are in- 
vited to make helpful suggestions as 
to where there are special libraries or 
collections on criminology that should 
be checked in the gathering of material 
for this bibliography. In the prepara- 
tion of the bibliography, a complete set 
of cards covering all works in the Li- 
brary of Congress on the subjects of 
crime and allied subjects has been ob- 
tained. Later, additions were made 
from the New York public library as 
well as from the Boston public library. 

The special committee that has 
charge of this research project consists 
of Professor Justin Miller, University 
of California, chairman, Professor 
Raymond Moley, Columbia University, 
and Professor A. F. Kuhlman. Profes- 
sor Kuhlman is acting as director of 
the survey and all suggestions as to 
special collections can be made di- 
rectly to him at Columbia, Missouri. 





Change the Name to “National” 


Dear Editor: 

I am wondering if, in future years, 
the “Children’s Book Week” might not 
become National Book Week. Chil- 
dren’s Book Week is national but I 
know that a book week that would be 
of far greater interest to high-school 
pupils would be one with the word 
children omitted. This would increase 
the publishers’ sales immensely for 
adults would also be led to interest not 
only their children but themselves in 
books in general. This is just a thot 
that came to me and I express it for 
the consideration of others. 

Ciara E. BrapLey 
New Haven, Conn. 


~ 


Library Organization in Italy 
Editor, LisprarIEs: 

Libraries might be interested in this 
bit of news, which I have taken from 
my daily newspaper. 

In order to arouse interest in the 
condition of libraries in Italy, the 
Bibliografia Fascista has offered a prize 
of 5,000 Lire (about $250) for the best 
project for the complete systematizing 
of the public libraries (national and 
popular). The project must be con- 
crete and conclusive, and cover the 
following subjects at least: 

1) The international organization of 
the large and small libraries (classifi- 
cation, cataloging, and circulation) ; 
2) The unification of the organs of con- 
trol of the popular libraries, the in- 
crease to one at least for each com- 
mune, the renovation of their book col- 
lections ; 3) The opening to the public 
of existing special libraries, and the 
creation of special sections in the large 
libraries; 4) The systematizing of the 
Diritto di stampa (Copyright law), and 
a better system for the registration of 
all printed matter, and the publishing 
of a bibliography of material registered. 

As you can see it covers a lot of 
ground, and includes within its outline 
for work most of the weaknesses of the 
Italian library system. At any rate it 
cannot fail to stir up interest. 

Sincerely, 
James G. Hopcson 
International Institute of Agriculture 
Rome, Italy 





Radio Information Requested 

The A. L. A. committee on radio 
broadcasting, recently appointed, is 
eager to obtain for publication later, 
a list of the libraries broadcasting, a 
statement of the days and hours when 
the broadcasting is done, the name of 
the station, and the type of material 
broadcasted. If material relating to 
books or tending to stimulate reading 
is broadcasted from any station with 
which you are familiar, we should also 
like this information. The individual 
or the institution responsible for the 
broadcasting should be given. Sugges- 
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tions for the work of the committee 
will also be appreciated. Information 
should be sent to Charles H. Brown, 
chairman, Iowa State College library, 
Ames, Iowa. 





A Chance to Help 


Editor, LiprarRiEs: 

We are not often given a chance to 
speak so frankly and so directly. Here 
is the story of how it happened. I re- 
ceived the following letter: 


A. D. Keator, 
University 
North Dakota 
Dear Madam or Sir: I am a member of 
the citizenship class of the high school, 
and our class has been requested to write 
letters to people who are doing the kind 
of work we would like to do. 4 have de- 
cided to be a librarian, and would like you 
to answer a few questions if it would not 
trouble you too much. 
1 Do you like this work? Why? 
2 Is there any chance for advancement? 


3 What are the necessary characteristics - 


for success in this work? 
Would you advise a high school stu- 
dent to enter this line of work? 
5 What is the average salary? 
Yours truly 





I answered as follows: 


I take pleasure in answering the ques- 
tions in your letter of March 15. 

Yes, I like library work. It affords a 
happy combined application of the business, 
book-loving, housekeeping, educational and 
social service instincts. 

There is an excellent chance for well 
qualified people to succeed. Unfortunately, 
the supposed ease of the work attracts 
many failures who have not succeeded in 
teaching or some other profession. These 
are usually failures in library work also. 
The qualifications most in demand are 
health, a good formal education, accuracy, 
industry, tact, ambition, sense of responsi- 
bility, and neatness in personal appearance. 

I should advise a high school student to 
complete.a college course first before en- 
tering this line of work. The better posi- 
tions require at least one year of work in 
a professional school, besides the general 
college training. 

The salary received depends upon the re- 
gah nga and this in turn depends 
largely upon ® abt experience and formal 
training. Library school graduates average 
fifteen hundred to two thousand per year 
in starting. Those with good previous ex- 
perience, much more. 


I am enclosing a leaflet which will be 
helpful and I suggest that you also write 
to the American Library Association, 86 
East Randolph Street, Chicago, for further 
literature. 

Wishing you success, I am 

Yours very truly, 
D. KeEator, 
Librarian 





Nothing New in Books 


Editor, LrBrariEs: 

The suppression of objectionable 
books, undertaken in the city of Bos- 
ton recently, and the consequent stim- 
ulated demand for the _ black-listed 
volumes, has a historic counterpart 
dating back to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth in England. It seems as 
tho the proverb “there is nothing new 
under the sun” applies even to ‘“mod- 
ern” methods of advertising. At least 
the same scheme was used by John 
Wolfe, a printer of London during the 
reign of Elizabeth, who by means of 
a ban on the work imposed by the 
queen, was able to work up an unpre- 
cedented sale for a history by John 
Hayward. The interesting story of the 
publication of this work entitled “The 
First Part of the Life and Raigne of 
King Henry IIII” is revealed on the 
time worn pages of one of the original 
copies recently unearthed in the library 
of Lehigh University. To the student 
of literature, the most startling discov- 
ery and the most interesting page will 
be the fly-leaf on which is written in 
faded brown ink a note signed by 
William Shakespeare acknowledging 
that he took material from this history 
for his plays Henry IV and Richard II. 
That this note and signature of Shake- 
speare’s is a forgery really from the 
pen of William Ireland is revealed in 
a booklet just published by Robert 
Metcalf Smith, professor of English, 
with the assistance of H. S. Leach, 
librarian. Ireland in 1796 confessed to 
this and numerous other Shake- 
spearean forgeries which deceived 
many scholars of his day. 

“There is nothing hid that shall not be 
discovered.” 
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Membership 


ee one in library service should 

be very sure that no obligation to 
the profession remains unfulfilled and 
particularly in regard to membership in 
the national organization. If anyone 
doesn’t see his duty in this regard, he 
should air his ideas so that if real rea- 
son for his attitude exists it may be 


in A. L. A. 


set right. “Thoughts shut up, want 
air and spoil like bales unopened to 
the sun.” “Besides it is the most effec- 


tive way to re-form things from the in-, 


side of a group than to stand off and 
let them go unheeded. The time is 
ripe to join the A. L. A. Don’t be the 
last one counted! 





A Backward Step 


[7 SEEMS impossible to believe that 

the state of Ohio has really been so 
recklessly injured in its educational ma- 
chinery as is reported in the news that 
its governor has vetoed the entire State 
Library appropriation. What possible 
reason could a man chosen by the people 
who own the library, bound by oath to 
use the best of his ability in administer- 
ing the affairs of the state, give for such 
a procedure? 

Ohio state library in the last few years 
has been a model in its class for en- 
lightened progressive service. None has 
surpassed it in its service, in its progres- 
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sive plans and in its educational power to 
aid every interest of the state. Ohio 
state library for the past few years has 
been the envy of its best colleagues but 
not even the poorest of them has re- 
ceived such a blow. There must be some 
mistake some place, some unexplained 
circumstance that has led Gov. Dohaney 
to take such a drastic step, but to an out- 
sider it looks perfectly inexplicable. It 
is to be hoped that some remedy can be 
applied that will prevent the disastrous 
effects of such a backward step in the 
educational facilities of Ohio. 





f. 
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Winning a Prize 


b em, LIBRARIANS generally will 

be pleased to know that one of their 
colleagues has attained something of a 
national reputation as a judge of good 
literature. Miss Harriet C. Long, head 
of the Traveling Library department 
of the Wisconsin library commission, 
was awarded the first prize of $300 
last month offered by Scribner's Maga- 
zine for the best list of 200 books writ- 
ten by American authors and published 
in America, suited for the average 
American family in the average Amer- 
ican home. 

Miss Long has already attained a 
position of authority in library work, 
particularly in the matter of library 
extension as it refers to the county li- 
brary. Her volume County Library 
Service (A. L. A. ’25) is in the front 
rank in the discussion, and has already 
made a place for itself as a first-class 
authority, on this very live and grow- 
ing subject. This latest achievement 
of Miss Long on the American list 
adds to her prestige and to the reliable 
sources of information for those who 
are interested in the development of 
better reading. 

LrpraARIES congratulates Miss Long 
on this recognition of ability long well 
known to her colleagues, and congrat- 
ulates the General Federation on hav- 


ing at hand something for which no 
apology nor explanation need be of- 
fered. Scribner's Magazine in this has 
added to its long history as a valuable ex- 
ponent of the best that is written, and 
the cordial understanding which it al- 
ways has of the efforts of sincere peo- 
ple to raise the standard of excellence 
in American life, from a librarian’s 
standpoint, is one for congratulation 
and elation. 

Many will feel something of dis- 
appointment in the appearance of the 
pages in which the final outcome is 
presented in Scribner’s for May, since 
for busy people like librarians, it was 
the easiest thing in the world to pass 
over it without sensing what it all 
meant until the name of one of the 
craft, Miss Harriet Long of Wiscon- 
sin, appeared. Then that friendly in- 
terest which one librarian always has 
in another led to a closer examination 
but left a desire to know something 
more of the matter than is given on 
that somewhat colorless page. Noth- 
ing that Scribner's Magazine has put 
out for years has been so free from 
attractive setting, arrangement or ap- 
peal as was the notice of the list. It 
is a pity that it is so, for the very ones 
who need it most probably did not - 
notice it. 





Is Writing a Profession? 


HETHER those who are set down in 
the list of occupations or callings as 
writers can be called “professionals” is 
as often disputed as is the right of 
the calling of librarianship to be so in- 
cluded. The real claims for inclusion 
rest on the equipment offered in the 


case which, in turn, depends on the 
preparation, experience and the use 
made of the equipment. One can read- 
ily think of writers to whom, because of 
the use made of their equipment in a 
commercial way, or in ways not so 
meritorious, it would be absurd to ap- 
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ply the term professional. One may 
question, too, the right to a use of 
the term on the part of those whose 
writings are of a mawkish, sugary, 
sentimental turn, made to sell and not 
to benefit anyone who is not interested 
in the financial aspect of the matter. One 
might properly include in this category 
those who write to shock, to take out 


spite on a subject, a cause, a group . 


or an individual who had incurred their 
displeasure. 

There are many such writing today 
in America, whose product has little 
real worth to recommend it to the 
intelligence of the public who is ex- 
pected to buy it. At most it is cheap 
wit, smart speech or clever illusions 
which have something of an appeal for 
a certain type of mentality whose pos- 
sessors are without ideals, without 
manner or manners, and whose pos- 
sessions are spelled cents and not sense. 

The history of writers, historians, 
linguists, poets, sages, biographers, 
travelers and novelists, lists a multi- 
tude of those who wrote and are today 
writing to instruct, to idealize, to in- 
form, to delight or merely to express 
the beauty and wisdom which they 
see and enjoy, perhaps to share their 
joy with others, and to them the world 
has always been grateful, sooner or 
later, and to them devotion is due for 
the good they have done. 
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Certain novelists, some itemists and 
glib caricaturists are occupying the 
space of the spotlight at present, to 
the detriment of the minds and morals 
of the unthinking, and these deserve 
the limbo of neglect. It is worth while 
to mention this so that those intrusted 
with the purveyance of literature for 
public use may not be led awry by the 
blare of the jazz reviews which arouse 
the momentary interest of the public 
which the next day centers itself 
on something else, perhaps as trivial, 
certainly no better if libraries cater to 
the taste that is formed and fed on the 
futile follies of fustian freaks. 

The Canadian Bookman for May in 
commenting on a recent book truly says: 


Main Street and Babbitt were clever sa- 
tires, but Elmer Gantry is venomous. For 
that reasoh it is not to be considered in 
the same breath with the other two books. 

Granted that there are rank hypocrites 
masquerading as men of God, it will be 
difficult, even for those none too strict in 
their retention of the tenets of orthodoxy, 
not to experience a sort of gorge-rising 
against the self-sufficiency and the whole 
mental attitude of the author toward reli- 
gion. 

It is an easy matter to pounce upon ex- 
amples of delinquent clerics of any denom- 
ination, but it is a question whether this 
author’s method in appealing in verbiage 
designed to exploit the large section of 
the public by which attacks of this ilk are 
received with such unctuous satisfaction, is 
not even worse than the hypocricy which 
the book essays to unmask. 





Mr Pearson Leaves Library Ranks 


HE NEWS of the resignation of 
Edmund L. Pearson from the 
staff of the New York public library, 
which brings with it his severance 
with library work as such, will be re- 
ceived with regret by those who have 


enjoyed Mr Pearson’s contributions to 
the gayeties of library circles for these 
many years. There have been those 
who thot at times that “Edmund L. 
Pearson” was a myth. It seemed im- 
possible that one individual could be 
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so many different kinds of person as 
competent evidence seemed to indi- 
cate, 

His writings and comments on 
things of the library world have more 
than once stirred the waters and dis- 
turbed the peace of those who dislike 
comment as well as criticism. More 
than a score of years ago in a perpe- 
trated literary hoax in the New York 
World in the form of “The old librarians’ 
almanac,” a good piece of foolery, 
bright, clever, with the verisimilitude 
of authenticity, brought Mr Pearson 
fame not unmixed with blame from 
those who were taken in by the good 
imitation. From that time on, Mr 
Pearson has had many calls from the 
literary world to join its forces and 
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little by little headway has been made 
until increasing demands made it nec- 
essary for him to forego the pleasures 
of one or the other lines of work, and 
the literary world has won. 

In the past two years, in addition to 
the duties of editor of publications of 
the New York public library, he has 
been’ the literary editor of the Outlook, a 
regular contributor to Vanity Fair and 
other magazines, and has written two 
books, both well received despite their 
titles—Studies in Murder, and Murder 


' at Smutty Nose. 


‘Mr Pearson’s friends in the library 
world will wish him well, tho regret- 
ting that his merry quips and jolly 
punch will no longer add to,the gayety 
of their circles. . 





Carl B. Roden, President of A. L. A. 

Every year is presidential year for 
the A. L.A. While rumors are current 
that if the taciturn gentleman who now 
sits in the White House declines a re- 
nomination, an Illinoisan may be the 
choice of the next Republican conven- 
tion, the nominating committee of the 
American professional organization of 
librarians has gone ahead and nomi- 
nated an IIlinoisan, Carl Bismarck 
Roden, as its next standard bearer. 
And as there has not, to date, been 
heard the mutterings of an insurgency, 
LipraRIEs ventures to run the risk of 
saying, Greeting to the next A. L. A. 
president! 

Carl B. Roden is distinctly a product 
of the Middle-West. Born in Kansas 
City, some 56 years ago, he soon after- 
ward came to Chicago, and so is even 
more a distinctly Chicago product. En- 
tering the service of the Chicago public 
library as a page when he was only 15 
years old, he has seen more than 40 
years of continuous service in that in- 
stitution, and in these days of voca- 
tional restlessness and change, of base 
every year or two by so’many of our 


younger generation, the example of one 
who has had the “staying qualities” as 
well as the ability to rise from label 
paster to head of his institution is re- 
freshing and salutary. 

Mr Roden has been a wide reader 
all his life. His love of books, his 
knowledge of literature and his literary 
judgment will give him rank among 
the noted men in those lines in the 
craft. He has been also a student of 
affairs. In his young manhood, he 
studied for the bar and successfully 
passed his entrance examinations for 
the same, but meanwhile his attach- 
ment to library service had grown too 
strong to be broken and he remained 
its devotee. Mr Roden has few equals 
in library circles in his ability to pre- 
sent a subject in writing. Whatever 
his theme, his product of clear think- 
ing, choice phrases and well turned 
sentences, merits and receives the ad- 
miration of his readers. 

The story of his elevation to the 
head of the Chicago public library car- 
ries with it the story of the overthrow 
of deplorable, political chicanery which 
aimed at capturing the position despite 
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the logic of the situation. Professional 
loyalty and zeal won the day for Mr 
Roden, who has fulfilled the claims 
made on that occasion, that the Chi- 
cago public library was to continue as 
an educational institution and not be 
used as a pivot upon which to exert 
political power or to reward personal 
service outside its legitimate field. (See 
P. L. 23 :169) 

This will not be the first time that Mr 
Roden has been president of an impor- 
tant organization. His experience 
with the gavel and at the head of the 
counsel table has been varied and ex- 
tensive. He has served (twice) as 
president of the Chicago library club, 
of the Illinois library association, of 
the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, and, to go a bit outside of the 
library field, he has just completed a 
term as president of the distinguished 
Chicago Literary club. So one may 
expect of him that dignity, ability and 
experience which are desirable in those 
called to exercise the functions of the 
A. L. A. presidency, and that he will 
be a worthy follower in that honorable 
office of His predecessors from the 
Chicago public library, the venerable 
Dr Poole and the beloved Mr Legler. 

Neither will he be a novice in service 
to the American Library Association. 
For more than 10 years he was its 
treasurer, he has held various terms on 
its council and on its executive board, 
during the Great War he was active 
in its library war service, and in a more 
recent period he has been chairman of 
its Fiftieth Anniversary committee. 
No one could be chosen as its profes- 
sional standard bearer who knows bet- 
ter the traditions, the history, the ac- 
complishments, the aims and the hopes 
of future usefulness and service of this 
wideflung professional organization. 
And his close physical relationship to 
Headquarters will help him better to 
realize some of the aims and hopes that 
are doubtless already formulating in 
his mind. 

When Mr Roden became a member 
of the A. L. A. more than a quarter of 
a century ago, it was a small band of 
about 1,000 members. When the gavel 
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is handed to him at Toronto by retir- 
ing President Locke he will become 
the chief officer of a group of nearly it 
not quite 10,000 library workers, repre- 
senting every state of the Union and 
every province of Canada. With the 
extended and diversified program of 
the A. L. A., reaching as it now does 
practically every phase of the libra- 
rian’s calling, and with endowment and 
subsidy undreamed of by his: prede- 
cessors who had to make their bricks 
without straw, but who, nevertheless, 
made pretty good bricks, he has a large 
opportunity to win golden opinion for 
himself and for his work. This he 
will do. 

No president of A. L. A. has had 
before him ready to hear and meet his 
requirements to carry out his policies 
and plans which is the prerogative of 
a president, such a corps of workers 
(some four score) as Mr Roden will 
find waiting his commands. One may 
look, then, for much progress and ac- 
complishment in the year ahead. Best 
wishes of Lrpraries and its staff to 
President Roden and, what he will 
value even more and consider even 
more to the point, the earnest desire 
of the 10,000 to help him as they may! 


The Telford Report 

Librarians who have not yet read 
the volume sent out by the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration 
under the title “Proposed classification 
and compensation plans for library 
positions” have a duty unfulfilled and a 
pleasure deferred. Librarians gener- 
ally are pretty familiar with the dis- 
cussions that took place in the Coun- 
cil of the A. L. A. for several years and 
with the patience and intelligence with 
which Mr Telford, the director of the 
investigation, has met inquiries, com- 
ments and criticisms. This final re- 
port presents the summary of the find- 
ings, of recommendations, of benefits 
as well as a story of previous attempts 
to develop compensation plans for the 
profession. 

The outline of the proposed classi- 
fication and compensation plans is pre- 
sented in Appendix I. Appendix II 
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shows existing and proposed titles and 
compensation for positions in typical 
libraries; Appendix III gives tables 
showing the occurrence of positions of 
27. classes in 19 libraries; Appendix 
IV, proposed rules for adopting, apply- 
ing and administering the classifica- 
tion and compensation plans in an in- 
dividual library; Appendix V lists li- 
braries which codperated in the study 
by supplying questionnaires for all or 
considerable portions of their staffs; 
Appendix VI, complete specifications 
for 170 classes of library positions (the 
classes are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to titles) ; Appendix VII, pre- 
liminary report of the Committee on 
Schemes of library service. 

It is to be hoped that the discussion 
of this volume will not pass into the 
limbo of forgetfulness as so many ac- 
tivities sponsored by the A. L. A. have 
done in times gone by, but that the 
various points of general interest for 
librarianship, as well as the conclu- 
sions reached under special conditions, 
will receive the attention of the rank 
and file of those who are really inter- 
ested in developing the principles and 
foundations of more fiber and better 
psychology in the claim for a library 
science. The report represents years 
of serious study on the part of the Bu- 
reau and various members of the A. L. 
A. who have codperated faithfully with 
Mr Telford and his board and it should 
receive the attention it so well de- 
serves. This report:is an honest en- 
deavor “to place before the public the 
personnel needs and standards of a 
little understood and particularly un- 
derpaid group of professional work- 
ers.” 

The book is for sale by the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration, 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 





Death’s Toll 
Another pioneer in the library field 
who passed into the Great Beyond in 
the last month was Miss Eliza Gordon 
Browning who died after a short ill- 
ness in Indianapolis, May 17, 1927. 
Miss Browning had been connected 
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with the Indianapolis public library for 
many years, going in as a young girl 
as a minor assistant and by her faith- 
ful discharge of all duties, winning the 
trust and esteem of succeeding ad- 
ministrations and the people of Indian- 
apolis till she was made chief librarian 
in 1892, retaining that position thru all 
the changes of growth till her resig- 
nation in 1917. 

, The Indianapolis public library has 
been from the first an interest of the 
Indianapolis school board and hence has 
always given close attention to the de- 
mands and needs. of the public schools 
of the city. This line of work was 
early one of the principal activities of 
the Indianapolis public library in which 
it excelled very highly. The schools, 
teachers and pupils, early learned to 
look on the library as part of their own 
equipment, and their belief in the li- 
brary as a source of help and pleasure 
was never shaken. 

Miss Browning was born in Indiana, 
lived in Indianapolis all her life and was 
perhaps the best known citizen in that 
city. Her friends were numbered by 
the thousands in all circles of the city. 
She came of a family prominent in the 
history of the state from the earliest 
days and her connections were unusually 
wide among the substantial citizens of 
Indiana. 

She was one of the founders of the 
Indiana library association and gave it 
her faithful service in the days of its 
early struggles. She was a member of 
the D. A. R., of the A. L. A. and of 
many other social and cultural organiza- 
tions in which she was always a prime 
favorite because of her many fine quali- 
ties of head and heart. 

After her resignation in 1917, she was 
succeeded as librarian by Charles E. - 
Rush. He wisely asked her to remain 
as assistant-librarian which she did. Her 
wide acquaintance with the people of the 
city and their needs, with the history of 
the movements within the state and the 
capital city, made her an invaluable aid 
to the growing power of the library. The 
older members enjoyed her counsel and 
the younger ones her friendly advice and 
confidence. 
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Miss Browning’s whole life was 
marked by her devotion to what she con- 
ceived to be her duty. Her family re- 
lations in this respect were most unusual. 
‘Her home was open to her friends and 
her staff members and her hospitality 
and friendly assistance lightened the 
burdens of many of the lonely and dis- 
couraged. Of a cheery, courageous dis- 
position, she met the problems of life 
unafraid. She met the sorrows of life 
without complaint, and enjoyed to the 
end the moments and times of great 
pleasure that so frequently came to her 
by reason of her happy disposition. She 
lived a full, useful life and was called 
away without long illness, leaving behind 
her a memory of well-spent years and an 
example that will be a lesson for many 
another. 


Mrs Jean A. Hard, for 24 years li- 
brarian of the Public library, Erie, Pa., 
died after an illness of only 48 hours, 
May 2. 

She had arrived home from a three 
months’ vacation in California, on 
Saturday evening, and was expecting 
to return to her desk on Monday morn- 
ing, but instead, on Sunday morning 
she was taken ill with pneumonia and 
her death followed on Monday. 

Mrs Hard began work as an appren- 
tice in the Erie library in September, 
1898, before its formal opening, under 
Charles E. Wright, librarian. On the 
resignation of Miss Katharine Mack, 
the second librarian, she was appointed 
to succeed her, July 15, 1903. During 
her long and efficient administration, 
she saw the library grow from an in- 
stitution of 30,000 to one of 94,000 vol- 
umes, and she rose from the lowest to 
the highest place not alone by senior- 
ity, but by the right of merit. 

A letter received from one of her 
friends, said: “Mrs Hard was one of 
the foremost librarians in the state of 
Pennsylvania. In her passing away, 
we feel that not only Erie, but the en- 
tire state has lost a very capable and 
highly honored librarian.” 

The Library Board in its memorial 
said: 

She was keenly alive to the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of her position, and 
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her zeal for her work and her interest in 
the community life endeared her to all with 
whom she came in contact. She was deeply 
devoted to the success of the library, and 
toward this end exerted all her physical 
and mental powers. She had a fine and 
pleasing personality, was cheerful and op- 
timistic in her work, finding joy and suffi- 
cient pleasure in its performance from day 
to day. Her high ideals and strong char- 
acter were a great influence for good with 
her staff, in the schools and in the com- 
munity. 

- Another of those who led in the 
march of progress in the long ago has 
been called away. Dr James K. Hos- 
mer, the well-known writer, librarian 
and distinguished educator, died in 
Minneapolis, May 18, aged 93 years. 

Dr Hosmer was a graduate of Har- 
vard, with the late C. W. Eliot, at the 
age of 21. He served as a private in 
the Civil War, refusing staff appoint- 
ment. He was awarded degrees and 
other signal honors many times from 
eminent institutions. He was a pro- 
fessor of language and literature from 
1867 to 1892 when he became librarian 
of the Public library, Minneapolis, 
which position he held till 1904, where 
he served asi emeritus till his death. 

He remained active till a few weeks 
ago going about his usual haunts de- 
spite failing sight, and keenly inter- 
ested in current events. 

He was greatly loved by those who 
knew him and highly respected by 
those who knew of his life’s work. A 
branch library in Minneapolis was 
named for him. He served as A. L. A. 
president in 1902-03 and the program 
and spirit of the term was long re- 
membered for its kind and character. 
(See P. L. 8:345-370; 29:130-132.) 


The Expansion of the New D. C. 


A new edition, number 12, of Deci- 
mal classification soon will appear. It 
contains, besides many short scattered 
additions, considerable expansion. On 
religion, there is an addition of 7 
pages; sociology, 13 pages; philology, 
5 pages; zoology, 5 pages, and others 
accordingly. Amusements has an ad- 
dition of 6 pages. History is the larg- 
est—30 pages. The world war has 27 
pages. The index has been increased 
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109 pages, representing over 5000 new 
index entries. The volume on a whole 
has been increased 1243 pages or 25 
per cent. 

Owing to the great increase in size 
of the work, an alternative to the one 
volume form has been issued, i. e. two 
volumes, tables and index separate. 
Advantages in this are physical relief 
to users as the complete work would 
be too heavy for handling. Another 
great convenience is having the index 
lie open at a given topic while the va- 
rious references are looked up in various 
parts of the table. The index may be 
bought separate. 

Miss Fellows, the editor, in writing 
of the new edition says: 


Some subjects have been developed in 
detail. A large number have been 
slightly developed with a view to meet- 
ing the. greatest possible variety of 
needs. In this connection may be noted 
D. C.’s relations with Institut International 
de Bibliographie. At-conference held in 
Geneva in 1924 an agreement was made by 
I. I. B. and the sponsors of D. C. to har- 
monize to the utmost the American and 
European editions and thereby establish 
worldwide uniformity as to meaning of 
numbers. To D. C. editor was assigned the 
very extensive task of comparing the 2 edi- 
tions, checking up existing differences and 
recommending in each case which form 
should be kept. In this far from completed 
work an attempt has been made to weigh 
the actual comparative value of existing va- 
riants, but at same time much emphasis has 
been laid on the inconvenience to which 
American libraries would be subjected by a 
change in long-used numbers. and Euro- 
pean collaborators have been most generous 
in their concessions, so generous that we 
can not well refuse to accept as a basis 
their expansions in subjects which we have 
not developed, making only such changes 
as are needed because of some divergence 
on their part from our general plan or be- 
cause some rearrangement of their work is 
imperative to provide for further develop- 
ment. As outcome of this situation many 
expansions in ed. 12 have been taken wholly 
or basically from I. I. B., not only as a mat- 
ter of observing our agreement but in be- 
lief that worldwide harmony in use of num- 
bers is more important than a different num- 
bering which, if starting fresh, we might 
perhaps somewhat prefer from standpoints 
of both proportion and arrangement. 

In ed. 12 are expansions for some sub- 
jects not yet developed by I. I. B. and till 
they have been duly accepted by that body 
they must be regarded as tentative, but they 
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have been built up with special view to such 
acceptance and we expect very little change 
to be required except in way of further ex- 
pansion. 

One feature which has in a slight degree 
come to my notice thru correspondence (or 
lack of it) but which was brought to my at- 
tention more emphatically by conversations 
at A. L. A. is the failure of D. C. users to 
realize our desire to codéperate with them 
in developing needed subjects. It is out 
of the question for us to assign (as we are 
sometimes asked to do) to long lists of 
books or topics, numbers already provided 
in D. C. Tables and Index, but we greatly 
wish to know what expansions are most 
needed and what new topics are coming 
along which do not by their nature or rela- 
tions fit readily into existing numbers. It is 
a puzzling situation that seemingly D. C. us- 
ers as a whole completely fail to appreciate 
the fact that to have provision made for 
needed expansions and new subjects, those 
responsible for new editions of D. C. must 
be notified. Apparently consultations are car- 
ried on by small groups, or inquiries are ad- 
dressed to various persons or institutions 
only casually interested, and the answers 
may be as varied as their sources. D. C 
desires most earnestly to codperate and so- 
licits conference and questions to this end. 
The editor hitherto at New York state li- 
brary, henceforth at Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. or the publisher, Forest 
Press, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. whence let- 
ters would be transmitted, will be glad to 
confer, but we shall not be able to know in- 
stinctively the widely varying interests and 
needs of the 14,000 libraries, scattered from 
Maine to California, from Washington to 
Florida, not taking into account those in 
many other countries, representing every 
continent. Even if it should not be possible 
to answer all letters individually, certainly 
all will be carefully read and all suggestions 
for improving D. C. will be given careful 
consideration. It should be remembered 
too that suggestions for expansions may be 
at variance with each other, ranging from 
a very minor degree up to absolute con- 
tradiction, and codperators must be willing 
to assume that if their suggestions have not 
been followed it is not because they have 
not been duly considered but because the 
weight of argument pointed in another di- 
rection. 

One feature of the situation which must 
be faced is that no matter how much we 


may do we shall receive from users at large 


no recognition of the vast amount of time, 
study, correspondence and work which have 
gone into new expansions (of which always, 
when a new edition appears, many are still 
too incomplete for printing) but merely com- 
plaint of what has not been done. With 
view, however, to developing the work 
as rapidly as possible, we are constantl 

looking for the right material with whi 
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to build up an editorial staff, including 
persons with executive ability and those 
qualified for research work. With the un- 
limited reference resources to be found in 
Library of Congress and other libraries in 
Washington, the one thing needed to ex- 
tend beyond power of imagination the use- 
fulness of D. C. is to find persons of the 
right type, and for these the positions avail- 
able would offer many attractions. 





An Appreciative Public 


Because of the excellence of her li- 
brary service for the schools, Mrs Cora 
O. Bynum, librarian, Public library, 
Lebanon, Ind., will be rewarded by the 
board of education at the 1927 high- 
school commencement when she will 
be accorded a long delayed diploma. 

The diploma with all graduate pri- 
vileges and honors comes to Mrs 
Bynum, 49 years after she completed 
her high-school course. The year 1878 
was a “no commencement” year since 
there was but one student to be gradu- 
ated, Cora O. Pedigo, now Mrs 
Bynum. The class in the last year of 
the course, had only three members, 
Miss Pedigo and two boys. But the 
boys dropped out of school a few 
weeks before the close, leaving the one 
remaining member to finish alone, but 
without the usual commencement ex- 
ercises. 

Later, after becoming 4 widow, Mrs 
Bynum qualified for the post of li- 
brarian in the Lebanon public library, 
taking her training at Earlham college. 
She has held the position for 18 years, 
the library under her supervision, hav- 
ing become a center of cultural activ- 
ity in the community. 

Always vitally interested in public 
schools, Mrs Bynum has given con- 
siderable thot and effort to library 
service for the schools. She has estab- 
lished a branch library of 5000 volumes 
in the Lebanon high school and sends 
cases of 50 books at intervals to all 
grade teachers who desire them. Su- 
perintendent Paul Van Riper, vastly 
appreciative of this service, on learn- 
ing of Mrs Bynum’s frustrated ambi- 
tion to graduate determined that she 
should, even at this late day, be ac- 
corded reparation. He took the mat- 
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ter up with the Lebanon board of edu- © 


cation and the state authorities and re- 
ceived the opinion that she should 
have due recognition. Then he invited 
Mrs Bynum to join the 1927 class as 
the eighty-second member. 

Mrs Bynum is being accorded all the 
courtesies of the pre-commencement 
season as a class member and will take 
part in the commencement exercises, 
receiving her diploma with the class. 

: N. L. C. 





The Scribner Prize for Miss Long’s List 

Scribner’s Magazine has been. con- 
ducting a prize contest for the best list 
of 200 books by American authors for 
a home library. The first prize of $300 
was won by Miss Harriet C. Long of 
Madison, Wis. 

This prize contest was developed at 
the request of the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of the General Federation of 
women’s clubs; Miss Long, as a mem- 
ber of the Madison woman’s club, has 
taken an active part in the development 
of club interest in books not only for 
the library circles but for the Wiscon- 
sin state federation of women’s clubs 
in which she is chairman of its litera- 
ture department. 

The Scribner prizes were offered in 
literature, music and art. Three prizes, 
honorable and special mention were of- 
fered in the contest. A curious thing 
is that the third prize in the three lines 
—literature, music and art — were 
books by English authors, that of lit- 
erature being 26 volumes of Thack- 
eray. One little librarian living in 
cramped quarters said, “If I get any- 
thing, I hope it will be something else 
besides the third prize, for what in the 
world should I do with 26 volumes of 
Thackeray!” The third prize in music 
was not so bad—12 volumes of Barrie, 
but again in art, it was the Thistle edi- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson (25 
volumes), rather a remarkable veering 
from the subject in hand to\ the re- 
ward for its accomplishment. 

The lists in literature, music and art 
are to be published in Scribner's Maga- 
zine, Miss Long’s Fst already having 
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appeared in the May number of that 
magazine. 

Miss Long’s list will be issued in re- 
print and may be obtained by anyone 
who will find a use for it. 

The books were grouped under such 
interesting headings as: Some fascin- 
ating biographies; Travels over the 
world; Novels, new and old; From our 
romantic past; Of books and authors; 
Essays with charm; The world about 
us; Books of special interest ; The chil- 
dren’s corner. 

Some of the things about the con- 
test are interesting, not the least of 
which is the inclusion of English au- 
thors as prizes for a list of American 
books by Americans. The list of pub- 
lishers is an interesting one and will 
be interpreted by librarians in a some- 
what familiar way. Of the 200 books 
included, 45 were by Houghton-Miff- 
lin, 24 by Scribner, 19 by Macmillan, 
12 each by Harper, Harcourt and Cen- 
tury, 9 each by Putnam and Double- 
day-Page, 6 each by Holt and Apple- 
ton, 5 each by Little-Brown and At- 
lantic Monthly Press, 4 by Boni and 
3 by Lippincott. The total cost of the 
200 books was $636.50. 

The claims of various regions for the 
nativities of the writers are as follows: 
East, 44; Central Atlantic, 73; Central, 
47; South, 20; West and Pacific, 8. 
Eight were born in foreign countries 
but are entitled to American citizen- 
ship. 

Another interesting thirig that the 
examination brought out was the fact 
that most of what is termed the best 
fiction of the present time is not by 
American writers, the list including 
only 19 of the present time. 

A very interesting problem offered, 
according to Miss Long, was the dif- 
ficulty of finding out the real nation- 
ality of many of the authors whose 
books she wished to include. Sources 
of information usually consulted in 
many cases did not give up the infor- 
mation. Publishers in many instances 
did not know. The last resort of writ- 
ing to the authors themselves brought 
Miss Long a sheaf of interesting let- 


ters which gave a picture of the per- 
sonality of the writers in a way that 
books did not. It is regretful that in 
some instances some authors did not 
respond to the courteous request for 
information on this very important 
point, tho the exigencies of the case 
were pointed out. Some were slow in 
responding so that in one or two in- 
stances authors were omitted who 
otherwise would have been included, 
but the demand that the writer should 
be either a born American or a natur- 
alized citizen made it impossible to 
guess at the facts wanted, tho in more 
than one instance the authors said that 
they thot the use of “we Americans” 
and “our country” was prima facie evi- 
dence of their citizenship! 

“One of the most enjoyable things in 
the preparation of this work,” said Miss 
Long,“ was the visualization of the aver- 
age American family as I have known 
it. In such a list, I had to keep in mind 
this family and the fact that this fam- 
ily was going to live with these books 
as they did with friends. In most of 
the lists of best books, not limited, to 
be sure, to American writers as this 
one was, one finds the classics, finds 
erudite dramas, finds ‘tomes of his- 
tory’ and other material that is un- 
doubtedly beyond criticism and yet 
does not furnish the daily pabulum of 
even some of us who claim to be book 
people. In this case, I tried to include 
books that would have a direct appeal, 
books that would in no wise offend, 
books that would be good neighbors 
under any circumstances, offering a 
half-hour of leisure, of counsel, of in- 
formation, even of instruction, when 
the disposition of the family called for 
such material. I found much pleasure 
in making selections between two 
books that seemed at first equally en- 
titled to enter the list, and then work- 
ing along to see how the balance would 
tilt, as it invariably did, in favor of one 
or the other.” 

Miss Long is the daughter of a well 
known Nebraska physician, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Nebraska, 
attended the New York State library 
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school from which she received her de- 
gree of B. L.S. Her volume on county 
libraries brought her her M. A. L. S. 
from New York also. Her library ex- 
perience was gained in the Public li- 
brary of Santa Barbara, in the county 
library of Van Wert, Ohio, and in the 
library of Kern county, California, a 
region which is larger than the state of 
Massachusetts. She gave valuable serv- 
ice in the camp libraries in America, 
in the training period, afterward going 
over seas where she served in several 
localities with distinction, both at the 
University of Beaune and later at Cob- 
lenz. She has been at the head of the 
Traveling Library department of the 
Wisconsin free library commission for 
the past seven years, where her work 
has entered into the closest codpera- 
tion with schools, clubs and other or- 
ganizations thruout that eminent li- 
brary state. 

The Wisconsin Federation of wom- 
en’s clubs, the Madison woman’s club, 
the Wisconsin library commission and 
Miss Long’s friends in library circles 
are immensely proud that one of their 
number has won such great distinction. 





New Building at Birmingham, Ala. 

The new library building of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, which was opened to 
the public on April 11, presents many 
features of interest in its architectural 
effect and layout. The exterior of the 
building is of classic design and clearly 
expresses its purpose. A frieze around 
the building, while highly decorative, 
is also suitable in that it carries quo- 
tations and names of leaders in the 
field of literary activity. 

On entering the building, one finds 
himself at once in a spacious book- 
lined room, something new in plans 
of similar buildings. The circulation 
room has a handsomely panelled ceil- 
ing which, with the rich color of the 
wall above the dark oak shelves and 
the color of the books, gives a very 
pleasing effect. Two ends of this room 
will be later decorated by mural paint- 
ings by an eminent artist. In the pop- 
ular literature room, next to the cir- 


culation room, the decorative scheme 
is also carried out and here will be 
hung two wonderful tapestries—one, 
Aeneas rescuing his father, and Aeneas 
and Diana. Pictures of noted artists 
will also be in this room, the gifts of 
friends of the library. 

In the children’s room, also adjoin- 
ing the circulation room, free rein has 
been given to fancy, producing a ceil- 
ing that will thrill the hearts of the 
children. Castles, knights in armor 
and other fanciful motives stand out 
in plain view. The mural paintings 
will give pictures of children’s favorites 
from fairy tales and stories. The 
school and parent-teacher departments 
adjoin this room. 

In the rear of the circulation room is 
the elevator and stair corridor giving 
access to the other floors. Beyond this 
corridor are the workrooms, the cata- 
log room and also the stack room 


which extends from the basement. to - 


a height of 10 stories with a capacity 
of 310,000 books. This with the wall 
shelves gives the library a capacity for 
about 400,000v. In the stack room are 
also small study rooms where students 
can read without distraction. In the 
basement are the newspaper room, the 
room for the blind and the various en- 
gineering facilities necessary. A time 
system with clocks in all the principal 
rooms is carried all over the building 
and all departments are connected with 
telephones. 

On the? mezzanine are both the 
quarters of the library staff and the 
Jefferson county library department. 

In the various corridors are wall 
cases for the display of new and rare 
books and objects that may interest 
the public. 

On the second floor is the reference 
department, and the art, science and 
technology department, which is of im- 
portance as Birmingham is a great in- 
dustrial center. On the third floor is 
placed the museum and art gallery. 
The latter will have every facility for 
the proper exhibition of works of art. 
The arched ceiling of this room and 
its tapestry covered wal]; make a most 











effective room for exhibitions. On this 
floor is also the periodical room, the 
medical library, and the department of 
southern history and literature which 
is being gradually built up by material 
from friends of the library. 

The fourth floor is not required by 
the present demand of the library but 
provides five auditoriums of varying 
capacity to be placed at the disposal 
of the community for meetings ger- 
main to the spirit of library activities. 
On this floor is a large room for book 
repairs, etc. 

The building is said to call forth 
civic pride and satisfaction. It was de- 
veloped after a careful consideration of 
the problem from all angles and trips 
of inspection from time to time to va- 
rious libraries in the country, so that 
the results are satisfying to the library 
authorities and will doubtless be fit- 
ting for the purpose for which they 
are intended. 





Some Financial Problems’ 

The inadequate financial support of 
county libraries may be accounted for, 
first, by the lack of demonstration and 
the necessity of starting on a small 
scale, second, by the lack of proper 
organization for the support of the li- 
brary system. There is such tremen- 
dous pressure for support of all sorts 
of things that only those things will 
be supported which clamor most 
loudly. There seems to be plenty of 
money. We know that taxes are high, 
and that people struggle to maintain 
themselves, to pay taxes on their 
farms, and to get the necessities of 
life. Knowledge of this makes it al- 
most impossible for any person to urge 
any additional tax when people are 
already called upon to share so much 
of their income with the public. There 
ought to be something left for people 
to spend personally. On the other 
hand, when the agents for perfectly 
worthless reference books manage to 
collect from these poor counties thou- 

1From ar aféren a Cornelia Marvin, state 


librarian of Oregon, fore the Pacific Northwest 
library association. 
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sands of dollars a year, and the agents 
for various study courses which offer 
practically nothing more than the use 


“of the textbooks or outlines can col- 


lect from three to five thousand dollars 
from a locality just because they have 
a good talker to represent them, those 
interested in the library cause feel that 
the failure must lie not with the public, 
nor with the lack of financial support, 
but with the librarians who fail to put 
their cause before the public in an at- 
tractive manner. The librarians who 
confine themselves to administrative 
work rather than to meeting the pub- 
lic, those who fail to give equality of 
library service regardless of the dis- 
tance from the main library, those who 
fail to look upon the library as an 
agency responsible to the community 
for a certain educational work, those 
who fail to understand the economic 
and political position under which the 
community operates, and those who 
fail to meet the promises of the county 
library standards of service adopted by 
Oregon librarians in conference, are 
probably responsible for the lack of 
more rapid extension of the county li- 
brary system. 





The American Library in Paris 

Within the last month eight pub- 
lishers have been added to the list of 
65 who are codperating in the exhibi- 
tion of American books at the Ameri- 
can library in Paris. These publishers 
are: 

The Gorham Press, John Day Company: 
Inc., Charles E. Merrill Company 
Norton and Company, Inc., New “pomiblic 
Inc. The Rudder Publishing Company, 
George Sully and Company, John Wiley 
and Seu; Inc. 


Mr Frank C. Dodd, president of the 
National Association of American 
Book Publishers, was recently in Paris, 
and after looking over the exhibition 
expressed the opinion that it should by 
all means be continued, both from the 
point of view of the library and of the 
publishers themselves. It is attracting 
more and more attention and the de- 
mand for catalogs and book informa- 
tion is becoming steadily greater. 
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Five recent additions to the staff of 
the American Library in Paris are Miss 
Marion E. Weeks, Miss Stella R. 
Clemence, Miss Helen H. Norris, Miss 
Elizabeth A. Crawford and Miss Fran- 
ces H. Sims. 

Two members of the staff have re- 
turned to America. Marie A. Hell- 
muth, who was in charge of the peri- 
odical room, left on April 14, to re- 
sume her duties in the Public library 
of Chillicothe, Ohio. Miss Agnes C. 
Hansen, who had been head of the 
cataloging department since Decem- 
ber, 1924, left on April 23, for a year’s 
study in the United States. Miss 
Helen M. Ranson, who is at present 
Miss Hansen’s successor, will return, 
early in June, to the library of the 
University of Minnesota, to resume 
her post of reviser in the cataloging 
department there. 





Washington Committee of A. L. A. 

Dr A. B. Hart, acting as historian 
for the U. S. Commission for the cele- 
bration of the Two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, has asked the aid of the A. L. A. 
in compiling reading lists and buying 
lists of books about George Washing- 
ton. With Dr Arthur E. Bostwick, 
librarian of the St. Louis public li- 
brary, serving as chairman, a commit- 
tee including Mary U. Rothrock, li- 
brarian of the Lawson McGhee library, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Ernest C. Rich- 
ardson of the Library of Congress; A. 
H. Shearer of the Grosvenor library, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Nell Unger, super- 
visor of school libraries of New York, 
has been appointed to undertake the 
work. 

The duties of the committee will be 
to compile selected lists of books about 
Washington which might be suitable 
for schools, public libraries, college li- 
braries and individuals, the lists to be 
arranged according to cost. There 
may be such lists as the following: $25 
list for the one-room school, $10 list for 
children nine years old, $100 list for a 
small public library, $100 list for a 
high-school library, $100 list for a pub- 


lic school library, $500 lists for each 
of the above libraries, $1000 list for 
colleges. 





Free Distribution 

The National Research Council of 
Washington, D. C., has issued during 
the past few years a series of 16 papers 
in regard to the opportunities for a 
career in research in one and another 
of. the fields of the biological and phys- 
ical sciences. The papers have been 
prepared by men of recognized preémi- 
nence in their respective fields and are 
addressed to college students seeking 
information to guide them in the 
choice of a career. In order to make 
this series of papers readily available 
in libraries, the National Research 
Council is having a number of sets of 
these papers bound in book form and 
will be glad to send a copy to any li- 
brary requesting it upon receipt of 
postage (mailing weight two pounds). 
Requests should be addressed to Dr 
Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secre- 
tary, National Research Council, B 
and 21st Streets, N. W., Washington, 
a, Ne 





American Library Institute 


There will be an open meeting of the 
American Library Institute at Toronto 
on Thursday, June 23, at2 p.m. The 
following program is under considera- 
tion: 

President’s address..... Arthur E. Bostwick 


Newspaper depositories..................0. 
William Stetson Merrill 


An experiment in the catalog arrangement 


of League of Nations entries...... 
James Thayer Gerould 


The place for an introductory text-book on 
bibliographical studies................. 


ee 
eee ee ee ee 


A luncheon to members only will be 
held on Friday, June 24, at 12:30 when 
matters of importance will be dis- 
cussed, 

ArtHur E. Bostwick 
President 





Everlastingly it is true that learning dom 
inated by a,burning zeal for justice and 
righteousness is the irresistable weapon of 
the weak against the strong. 
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American Library Association 
Notes and news 
The next meeting of the American 
Library Association will be held in 
Toronto, June 20-27. 


The A. L. A. has issued a revised 
“List of books and pamphlets on 
library work” down to May 1, 1927. 


A late letter from Colonel Mitchell 
of Dunfermline to President Locke 
confirms his plan of being present at 
the meeting of the A. L. A. at Toronto. 


Word from Toronto says that al- 
most 700 have signed up for University 
residences and additional reservations 
have had to be made to take care of a 
still larger number of guests. The 
Toronto public library is reporting 139 
members from its staff. 


The Jury of Awards of the Sesqui- 
centennial International exposition has 
conferred a Grand prize upon the 
A. L. A. for “development of interest 
in existing libraries and encourage- 
ment of creation of new libraries at 
home and abroad.” 


Lest some of the delegates arrive in 
Toronto on Sunday and wish informa- 
tion, direction, or advice, the Public 
library will open an office in the Pub- 
lic reference library at College and St. 
George streets (entrance St. George 
Street); telephone number; Trinity 
1476. This will be open 9-12 and 2-5. 
Mr R. S. Moody will be in charge. 


The Booklist will have a new format 
beginning with the October issue, and 
will accept advertising, according to 
action of the Executive Board. 

The subscriptions now number more 
than 5,700. There is a steady increase 
each year, but the income from sub- 
scriptions, from the small endowment, 
and from other sources, does not keep 
pace with the increased cost which 
makes it necessary to seek additional 
revenue. Rather than increase the sub- 
scription rate the Executive Board 
chose to accept advertising. 

The following officers were ap- 
pointed by the Executive Board at a 
recent meeting as official A. L. A. dele- 


gates to the conference of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom, 
Edinburgh, Scotland, beginning Sep- 
tember 26, 1927: the president, the 
latest ex-president, the chairman of the 
Committee on International relations, 
and the secretary (the reference is to 
those who will occupy these positions 
at the time of the Edinburgh meet- 
ings). These delegates are also asked 
to attend the conference of the Assq- 
ciation of Special libraries and Infor- 
mation bureaux, at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, September 23-26. 

The delegates according to the de- 
cision of the Executive Board will be: 

Carl B. Roden, Chicago, president; 
George H. Locke, Toronto, ex-presi- 
dent; Carl H. Milam, Chicago, secre- 
posit and W. W. Bishop, Ann Arbor, 

ich. 


The Bulletin of the American Li- 
brary Association for May contains a 
fairly complete program of the A. L. A. 
meeting at Toronto in June. Travel 
directions, plans for the post-confer- 
ence tours and the trip abroad, travel 
announcements, fates, etc., for the 
three parties are laid out in full. Many 
of these announcements and plans 
were given in Lipraries for April and 
May but the details were not yet 
worked out. Doubtless those who 
wish to have a copy of the Bulletin 
may secure one by addressing A. L. A. 
Headquarters. Price 25 cents. 


Two complete years have been de- 
voted to the work of the A. L. A. for 
adult education with its Reading with 
a Purpose series. In the two years, 23 
courses have been published of which 
more than a quarter of a million copies 
have been sold. State library exten- 
sion agencies in 22 states provide the 
courses and the books recommended 
to the small libraries that can not af- 
ford to buy them and to individuals 
who are out of range of library serv- 
ice. 

It has been announced that Mr 
George H. Locke, librarian of the Pub- 
lic library, Toronto, Canada, will re- 
ceive the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Toronto at the 
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annual convocation which will be held 
the first week in June. The honor 
seems specially fitting as it comes from 
his own university. 


Travel notes 

It will be remembered that the New 
England party will travel under the 
direction of F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis 
St., Boston, Mass. Those in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago territory will write to 
J. F. Phelan, Public library, Chicago. 
Those from Iowa and Nebraska will 
write to C. H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, and those from 
Washington, Philadelphia, and New 
York will communicate with Franklin 
H. Price, Free library, Philadelphia. 

A special round-trip ticket to To- 
ronto for a fare-and-one-half on the 
certificate plan will be good for return 
by the same route until midnight of 
July 2. Those who wish to extend 
their journey beyond July 2 are ad- 
vised to purchase regular circle tour 
tickets. Those expecting to take any 
of the post-conference trips will com- 
municate with Mr Faxon telling what 
is wanted from the following: 

Trip A—Five days in the Lake of Bays 
region at Bigwin Inn. Expense from To- 
ronto returning to Toronto, $42. 

Trip B—St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers, leaving Toronto June 25 by steamer, 
with wonderful sight-seeing, to Bagotville. 
Cost, $100 including everything. New Eng- 
land and North Atlantic members can make 
a saving on their total expense by leaving 
the Saguenay party at Montreal on return, 
going on y way of Lake Champlain and, 
perhaps, Lake George, 

Automobile routes to Toronto 
Chicago to Toronto 
a) Via Detroit 
Chicago—Michigan City—South Bend— 
Elkhart — Ypsilanti — Detroit — Lon- 
don—Hamilton—Toronto. 

b) Via Cleveland 

Chicago—Michigan City—South Bend— 
Elkhart — Montpelier — Fremont — 
Norwalk — Cleveland — Erie — West- 
field — Buffalo — Niagara — Hamilton 
—Toronto. 

Boston to Toronto 
Boston — Worcester — Springfield — 


Pittsfield — Albany — Syracuse — 
Rochester — Niagara — Hamilton — 
Toronto. 


New York to Toronto 
New York—Newark—Delaware Water 
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Gap — Scranton — Binghamton — EI- 
mira — Geneva — Rochester — Niag- 
ara — Hamilton — Toronto. ; 

Further detailed information regarding 
these motor routes will be furnished by any 
member of the Travel committee. 

Foreign trip 

The personally conducted foreign trip 
including attendance at the British library 
conference at Edinburgh in September is 
divided into two parts. 

Part I—From New York, September 3, 
on the Majestic, covering Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, The Hague, Amsterdam, connect- 
ing with the British pre-conference tour at 
Oxford. Cost, $340. 

Part II—Leaving Edinburgh after the 
conference, October 7, making a tour of 
the English lakes, abbeys, spending a week 
in London, with a trip to Bath. Sailing 
from Southampton, S. S. Homeric, Octo- 
ber 12, and arriving in New York, October 
19. Cost, $173. 

A tentative retirement plan has been 
drawn up by the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, working in conjunc- 
tion with a special committee repre- 
senting the A. L. A. staff. The ob- 
ject of the plan is to. provide for a 
regular retirement of staff members 
after they have reached a certain age, 
usually 65 years. The means of estab- 
lishing the plan, in brief, would be to 
have each staff member make a small 
payment out of his monthly salary and 
to have the A. L. A. make a similar 
payment. The plan as worked out will 
be applicable also to any library staff. 

The annual reports of committees 
and officers will be issued as the July 
Bulletin and distributed to all mem- 


- bers in advance of the conference. 


The reports will not be reprinted in the 
Proceedings. 

Dr George H. Locke spoke in Bos- 
ton before the Worker’s Education Bu- 
reau of America on April 23. 

Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, has 
been made a knight of the Royal Or- 
der of Vasa by the king of Sweden. 
This honor is conferred in recognition 
of “the valuable assistance rendered 
and courtesy shown to the Swedish 
delegate who last year visited the im- 
portant American libraries in conjunc- 
tion with the international library 
congress.” 
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Library Meetings 

Boston—Members of the Special Li- 
braries association of Boston went to 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind 
at Watertown on the afteroon of 
April 25, for the monthly meeting. 
They were shown the school depart- 
ments at their regular work. The 
choir singing was especially fine. Bas- 
ket luncheon was eaten indoors, ow- 
ing to the storm, and punch was pro- 
vided by the librarian of Perkins, Miss 
Mary E. Sawyer, hostess. 

At the meeting in the evening, Mlle. 
Aline Payen of the International Agri- 
cultural Institute at Rome, spoke of 
her library and of her work in this 
country since last October, where she 
has been studying under a fellowship. 
Miss Sawyer described the collection 
of books of and for the blind and ex- 
plained the classification. Later she 
showed a reel of the activities of the 
institution. Dr Edward E. Allen, di- 
rector of Perkins, told of the history 
of the school and its development. Miss 
Margaret Withington, the president of 
S. L. A. B., presided. 


British Columbia—The fourteenth an- 
nual conference of the British Colum- 
bia library association was held at 
Vancouver, March 21. There were 
about 40 delegates present and three 
sessions were held. 

The morning and afternoon sessions 
were held in the new Kitsilano branch 
library where displays were shown 
by library supply houses and book- 
sellers, together with posters, bind- 
ings and rare books. After the busi- 
ness reports, there was a roll-call of 
libraries to which representatives re- 
sponded in two-minute speeches, speak- 
ing of the library situation in their 
vicinity. In his presidential address, 
Mr E. S. Robinson, librarian. of the 
Public library, Vancouver, outlined 
present conditions and needs and the 
future possibilities in library service in 
the Northwest. A subject that was 
handled rather gingerly from both 


sides was the question “Is librarytrain- . 


ing over-rated?” Miss C. R. Frame 
spoke of the progress of the work in 


providing reading for the blind. The 
delegates were invited to a luncheon 
offered by the Kitsilano branch. 

The afternoon session opened with 
a book symposium under the leader- 
ship of Miss Margaret Crompton. 
“The value of story-telling” was pre- 
sented by Winifred K. Brown, and 
“Meeting the problem of adolescent 
reading” was discussed by Miss Mar- 
garet Clay. At the close of the after- 
noon session, the visiting librarians 
proceeded to the new University li- 
brary where the delegates were re- 
ceived by President Leonard S. Klinck. 
This was followed by a tour of inspec- 
tion of the new University library. A 
dinner was served at the University 
dining hall during which an address 
was made by Judson T. Jennings, li- 
brarian of the Seattle public library. 

The evening session was held in the 
lecture room of the new arts building 
where an address of welcome was 
given the visitors by Mayor L. D. Tay- 
lor of Vancouver. Dr Norman F. 
Black, chairman of the Provincial li- 
brary commission, gave an interim re- 
port on the Provincial library survey 
which is now being carried out. This 
report was the feature of the day and 
consisted chiefly of a survey of exist- 
ing library conditions and book service 
thruout the province thru libraries. It 
reported on the history and use of li- 
brary associations and traveling libra- 
ries in British Columbia showing how 
entirely inadequate these are to meet 
the needs of the people. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee named Mr John Hosie, provin- 
cial librarian, as the president for the 
coming year. After the installation of 
the new president, the meeting was ad- 
journed. 

Miss Julia Wright Merrill, executive 
secretary of the A. L. A. extension 
committee, attended the conference 
and spent a few days in Vancouver 
and Victoria, viewing the extension li- 
brary service of the locality. 


California—The Seventh district li- 


brarians met at The Inn, Eureka, Satur- 
day, April 30, with representatives 
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from Humboldt and Del Norte coun- 
ties in attendance. Miss Ida M. 
Reagan, Humboldt County librarian, 
was in charge, assisted by Mrs Eliza- 
beth Ripley as secretary. Mrs R. W. 
Swetman of the Arcata reading club 
reviewed the books studied by the club 
during the winter, and an informal 
round-table discussion at luncheon 
was very helpful to the members at- 
tending. C. Edward Graves of the 
Humboldt State Teachers College li- 
brary spoke about his course in recre- 
ational reading and also of his experi- 
ment in sending out “literary merit” 
and “personal enjoyment” ballots to 
various library staffs, the purpose be- 
ing to discover whether or not there 
is a “central tendency” in estimating 
the degree of personal enjoyment and 
literary value obtained from the read- 
ing of any given book. 
Haze. G. Gipson 
Secretary for the C. L. A. 


Chicago—The last meeting of the sea- 
son of the Chicago library club was 
held May 13 at Ida Noyes Hall, whose 
beautiful rooms and delightful refec- 
tory gave opportunity for an enjoyable 
social evening when only necessary 
business formed part of the program. 
The reports of the various committees 
showed the club to be in a successful 
condition. The officers elected for the 
coming year are: 

President, Dr Theodore W. Koch, 
Northwestern University; first vice- 
president, Frances Cowan, Dartnell 
Corporation; second vice-president, 
Ruth Abbott, University of Chicago; 
secretary, Roberta Briggs, Public li- 
brary ; treasurer, Rebecca Simon, Lewis 
Institute branch of the Chicago public 
library. 

Miss Ahern, editor of Liprartgs, of- 
fered a memorial at the close of the 
dinner as follows: 


I ask the members of the Chicago library 
club to join me in an expression of our re- 
action to the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Robert J. Usher as librarian of the 
Howard memorial library of New Orleans. 

First, I should like to say how pleased 
and proud we are that this worthy member 
has been so honored. Those of us who have 
had the pleasure of knowing him personally 


recognize in him one who is in every way 
worthy of the distinction which has come 
to him. We hold him in high esteem as a 
egy em as a scholar, as a faithful mem- 

er of our craft who has performed the 
duties that have come to him so well as to 
reflect credit on the profession. Quiet in 
demeanor, faithful to his professional inter- 
ests, courteous and indefatigable in the line 
of duty, ready always to assist in the ad- 
vancement of the interests of his associates, 
Mr Usher has endeared himself to a 
large circle of friends among his fellow- 
workers, and won the respect and esteem of 
the public whom he has served so well. Un- 
der all these -circumstances, we can but re- 
gret that his own best interests and the 
needs of New Orleans combine to take him 
from our midst. And so I ask the members 
to support my resolution that the Chicago 
library club recognizes in the great good for- 
tune of the Howard memorial library of 
New Orleans in securing the consent of Mr 
Usher to become its chief-librarian, the 
great loss which it entails on the Chicago 
library club. 

Second, The Chicago library club extends 
to Mr Usher and his wife an expression of 
the highest esteem coupled with its best 
wishes for health, happiness and success in 
their new home. And to this can be added 
the assurance that a watm welcome awaits 
them whenever they return to share the 
friendship they have so honestly won among 


- us. 


The audience rose to its feet and 
heartily applauded the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the speaker. 

The club then adjourned to the audi- 
torium where a number of delightful 
skits were offered by various groups of 
members. The spending of billions by 
the A. L. A., the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel department, the names of books 
hidden in representatives dressed to 
character with pertinent lines gave an 
hour of pleasure mixed with cudgeling 
of brains to connect names and char- 
acters in the solution of what was of- 
fered. This was followed by dancing, 
and the year 1926-27 of the Chicago 
library club went out in a very pleas- 
ant social occasion. 

Georgia—Librarians, 56 in number, at- 
tended the biennial session of the Geor- 
gia library association, held April 7-9 
in Savannah with Miss Ola M. Wyeth, 
librarian of the Savannah public li- 


- brary, as president. 


Miss Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary 
of the Georgia library commission, pre- 








_ 
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sided at the round-table on special fea- 
tures of library progress in Georgia, 
and interesting accounts of different 
phases of library work in the state 
were presented. Miss Sally M. Akin 
told of the book exhibit held at the 
Washington memorial library, Macon; 
Miss Velma Goode outlined the in- 
struction in the use of the library given 
to the rural school children in the Car- 
negie library at Moultrie; and Mrs 
Charles Brown described the children’s 
reading club conducted by her library 
at Forsyth. 

Miss Tommie Dora Barker talked on 
negro library service, stressing the im- 
portance of its being done as a feature 
of the work of the public library and 
not by a separate agency. She also 
emphasized the value of using a negro 
school for the housing of the branch in- 
stead of waiting until the library might 
have funds for a separate building. 

Miss Margaret Jemison told of Em- 
ory University’s deposit of Library of 
Congress cards, the sorting and ar- 
rangement of which is now under way. 
Elton Sterrett gave a very interesting 
talk on the establishment of Georgia’s 
first business branch, which is a part of 
the Savannah public library system. 

A distinguished guest of the associa- 
tion was Miss Emily Miller, editor of 
the Booklist, who gave a most delight- 
ful talk on the Booklist, and also Miss 
Hortense Orcutt, principal of the Kate 
Baldwin Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion training school, who talked on 
“The living library.” 

Miss Margaret Jemison, chairman, 
led the college section which discussed 
open reserves, study facilities in the li- 
brary, responsibility for book selection, 
library instruction to freshmen, means 
of inducing students to. read for cul- 
tural purposes, departmental libraries, 
and other timely questions. The chil- 
dren’s section, Miss McClure, chair- 
man, had papers on the cooperation of 
schools with the library, teaching the 
use of the library, recent children’s 
books of merit, aids in the selection of 
children’s books, and juvenile encyclo- 
pedias. 


One of the most interesting ad- 
dresses was that made by Miss Ella 
May Thornton, state librarian. Miss 
Thornton spoke of the completion of 
a bibliography of Georgia authors that 
she expects to publish some time this 
summer. She told many interesting 
and out-of-the-way facts about Georgia 
authors and their works. Miss Ruth 
Blair, state historian, speaking on the 
romance of Georgia history, was also 
very interesting. 

The social side of the meeting was 
most delightful. A luncheon by Mrs 
B. F. Bullard, vice-chairman of the li- 
brary board, was in the Huntingdon 
club. The presentation of a little play 
by Miss Beverly Wheatcroft, secretary 
of the Georgia library commission with 
12 of the librarians afforded much 
pleasure. 

Mr Thomas Gamble, mayor of Ty- 
bee, and a member of the library board, 
invited the visitors to Tybee Island, 
18 miles from Savannah, and gave them 
a delightful hour or two on the beach. 

On the last night, the Library Board 
entertained at a beautiful dinner at 
Bannon Lodge, after which Miss Em- 
ily Miller presided charmingly at a 
book symposium. Miss Sally M. Akin 
gave a clever talk on the new biog- 
raphies and Miss Jane Judge, of the 
Savannah Morning News, talked of lyric 
poetry of 1927 with a charming reading 
of some of the poems. Other books of 
non-fiction were discussed by Miss 
Fanny Hinton, reference librarian of the 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, and Mrs 
James C. Thomson, reference librarian 
of the Savannah library, gave very grace- 
ful criticism and reading of some recent 
fiction of merit. At the dinner, also, 
the award was made to the library hav- 
ing made the greatest progress during 
the year, Mrs Charles Brown of For- 
syth being the recipient this year. Miss 
Louise Smith, Fitzgerald, received hon- 
orable mention. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Miss Margaret Jemison, li- 
brarian of Emory University; first vice- 
president, Miss Helen Eastman, libra- 
rian at. Rome; second vice-president, 
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Mrs A. P. Longdon, librarian at Grif- 
fin; secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Fanny Hinton, head of the reference 
department of the Atlanta. library. 
Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the proposed legislation for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of free 
county libraries in Georgia, a permis- 
sive bill for which is to be introduced 
at the 1927 session of the Georgia leg- 
islature. At the conclusion of the 
meeting the visitors were taken to 
Wormsloe, where the private library of 
Georgiana was thrown open to them 
by its owner, Wymberley W. De- 
Renne. 
Fanny D. Hinton, 
Secretary 


Louisiana—Despite the unfortunate 
situation caused by unprecedented 
high waters in all the rivers of the 
South, there were about 35 members 
of the Louisiana library association 
present at the three sessions at Alex- 
andria, which were also attended by 
local citizens. The presentation of the 
progressive work in library develop- 
ment in various parishes under the 
leadership of Miss Essae M. Culver, 
was most gratifying. A spirit of en- 
thusiasm over what had been accom- 
plished pervaded the meeting. The 
program was planned to meet the im- 
mediate needs of the libraries and pro- 
vide inspiration and practical assist- 
ance for every type of library in the 
state. : 

Dr E. L. Stephens in his presidential 
address on Brevity in presidential ad- 
dresses, gave a model that all presi- 
dents might follow. An interesting 
account of the fine collection of old 
editions at Centenary college at 
Shreveport was given by Mrs John 
Hardin. A number of librarians from 
outside the state were present: Lucy 
Fuller of Beaumont, Texas, told an in- 
teresting story of the development of 
the Beaumont library; Carl H. Milam, 
secretary of the A. L. A., spoke on 
“Why do we read;” Milton J. Fergu- 
son, state librarian of California, dis- 
cussed the “Place of the library in the 
modern world ;” Louise B. Krause, li- 


brarian, H. M. Byllesby Co., Chicago, 
gave a practical talk on “What small 
public libraries could do to help busi- 
ness.” 

Resolutions were adopted on the 
death of William Beer, a much be- 


loved member of the association, and _ 


one also endorsing the work of the 
Louisiana library commission. 

An interesting and practical demon- 
stration in book mending was held at 
the Alexandria public library by Mrs 
Schoonover of the state university and 
Mrs Gulledge of the Louisiana library 
commission. Twelve librarians re- 
mained for this demonstration and 
spent the morning doing practical 
work in book mending. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: 

President, Mrs Lois White Hender- 
son, Public library, Shreveport; first 
vice-president, Charles A. Stumburg, 
Louisiana state university; second 
vice-president, Anita McGinty, Public 
library, New Orleans; secretary, Anna 
E. Foster, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette; treasurer, Virginia 
Fairfax, New Orleans. 


New Mexico—A called meeting of the 
New Mexico library association was 
held at Santa Fe, April 26. Julia 
Wright Merrill of A. L. A. Headquar- 
ters was present. She summed up the 
steps in the library development of the 
state, saying that New Mexico had 
reached the stage where it was ready 
for a unified library program looking 
toward legislation for a state supported 
agency that would give help and ad- 
vice to libraries not yet strong enough 
to stand on their own feet and which 
would develop county libraries in the 
rural districts. 

It was voted to authorize the presi- 
dent of the association to appoint a 
library council of representative people 
thruout the state to consider plans for 
promoting library service in New 
Mexico. Miss Goree reported that the 
library flaws of New Mexico had been 
printed largely thru the assistance of 
the New Mexico Federation of wom- 
en’s clubs. These are being distributed 
to people asking for information as to 

















’ secretary-treasurer. 
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the establishment of libraries. Santa 
Fe, Raton, and Las Vegas reported a 
beginning of county library work. 
Reports of activities showed that de- 
cided progress was being made in the 
library development of the state. 


New York—The New York Regional 
Catalog group held a dinner meeting 
on April 29, Miss Monrad, president, 
presiding. There were 85 members 
and guests present. 

Linn R. Blanchard of Princeton was 
named as president and Hazel D. 
Moses of New York public library, 
The membership 
was reported at 200. 

The topic for discussion was The 
status of the professional librarian. 
(See p. 313) 

KatHarinE D. HINMAN 


Tennessee—The Tennessee library as- 
sociation met at Gatlinburg, in the 
Smoky Mountains, from April 28-30, 
the president, Jesse Cunningham, of 
Cossitt library, Memphis, presiding. 

A business session was held on 
Thursday afternoon. Charles H. Stone, 
Peabody College library, Nashville, re- 
ported on the Atlantic City conference. 
At the meeting that evening, the two 
chief speakers were Mrs Carl Brake- 
bill, vice-president, Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., 
and Matthew S. Dudgeon of Milwau- 
kee. Mr Dudgeon spoke on adult edu- 
cation and illustrated his talk with 
pamphlets and posters. An intertest- 
ing discussion followed. After the 
meeting several native mountaineers 
came in and held a “music makin!” 
Their lively fiddling and singing made 
a suitable accompaniment to the danc- 
ing of a small mountain boy, son of the 
chief fiddler. 

On Friday, a series of round-tables 
occupied the day. These were mostly 
held in the cottages near the hotel, 
where informality and comfortable sur- 
roundings added zest to the discus- 
sions. Friday evening, the vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Flavel Wilkin, Carnegie li- 
brary, Nashville, presided at one of the 
most interesting meetings the associa- 


tion ever had. A paper was given by 
Miss Elizabeth Moreland telling of her 
work in organizing a school library in 
Hancock County. There is not a foot 
of railroad in the entire county, and 
many of the roads are impassable half 
of the year—but all the books circu- 
late, and all the people read. Miss 
Nora Crimmins, Chattanooga public 
library, gave an instructive summary, 
Types of Tennessee libraries. Miss 
Aletha M. Bonner, librarian of the 
Tennessee Federation of music clubs, 
made a very earnest appeal for a better 
musical balance to the library shelves. 
Her account of unannounced visits to 
various libraries was most amusing. 
The meeting was followed by a marsh- 
mallow roast under the pines. 

The meetings were so arranged that 
the fifty-odd members in attendance 
could enjoy the different mountain 
trips that had been planned—hiking, 
motoring, and horse-back riding. The 
annual banquet with program was 
omitted, all members eating all meals 
at the long tables so bountifully pre- 
pared in the hotel dining-room. 

Saturday morning, a brief business 
session was held. The following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Miss Mary U. Rothrock, 
Lawson McGhee library, Knoxville; 
vice-president, Miss Adelaide C. Row- 
ell, Chattanooga public library; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Elizabeth More- 
land, University of Tennessee Agricul- 
tural Extension library, Knoxville. 


Virginia—The annual meeting of the 
Virginia library association, held at the 
University of Virginia, May 12-13, was 
one of the most interesting in the history 
of the association. 

The conference opened with the presi- 
dent, Miss Dinwiddie, assistant librarian 
of the University of Virginia, in the 
chair. Cordial welcome was given by 
Dr J. C. Metcalf, dean of the Graduate 
department, and Dr E. A. Alderman, 
president of the University. 

The first address was by Dr Wilson 
Gee, director of the Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences on Meeting 
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the reading needs of rural people, a 
most enlightening discussion of the 
county library situation in Virginia. 

Dr Kathleen Bruce, professor of his- 
tory in the College of William and Mary, 
spoke on The Aid the Virginia libraries 
may give the historical student. She 
called attention to the importance of se- 
curing early historical and manuscript 
material which is of priceless value to a 
-research worker. 

Dr William Corbin, 
Smithsonian Institution, speaking on 
“What shall we read?” outlined the 
various types of books which should 
form the basis of one’s general reading, 
and the foundation of the books pur- 
chased for libraries. 

At the College section, presided over 
by Dr E. G. Swem, librarian of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Lester J. 
Cappon, research associate in History at 
the University of Virginia, reviewed 
“Bibliography of Southern history since 
1865,” a work he is doing. 

At the Public Library section, “The 
County Library situation in Albemarle,” 
and “School extension” were discussed. 

At the evening session, Miss Mary D. 
Pretlow, librarian of the Norfolk public 
library, entertained the company with a 
witty address on “The Gentle public.” 
Paul Goodloe McIntire of the University 
of Virginia, in a most delightful address 
on the Orient, showed conclusively that 
the East far excels us in a number of 
things upon which we are prone to think 
ourselves superior. 

On Friday morning, two round-tables, 
one on cataloging and another for the 
high-school librarians were very interest- 
ing. 

The final meeting closed with a very 
interesting address entitled “Stepping 
stones,” by Miss Dinwiddie, outlining 
the history of the Virginia library asso- 
ciation from its beginning to the present 
time. 

Officers for the coming year are: 

President, Dr E. G. Swem, librarian 
of the College of William and Mary; 
first vice-president, Virginia Harnsberg- 
er, librarian, State Teachers college, 
Harrisonburg ; secretary-treasurer, Mary 


librarian of 


Louise Dinwiddie, assistant librarian, 
University of Virginia. 

The next meeting is to be held at Nor- 
folk in the fall of 1927. 


Washington—A dinner meeting of the 
Maryland, Virginia and District of 
Columbia regional group of catalogers, 
classifiers and bibliographers was held 
in Washington at the club house of the 
American Association of University 
Women on the evening of April 9. 

The principal business of the eve- 
ning was the election of the following 
officers : 

Chairman, Miss Ellen A. Hedrick, 
District of Columbia; vice-chairman, 
Edmund A. Freeman, Bureau of R. R. 
Economics; secretary-treasurer, Mrs 
Nathalie M. Bennett, Smithsonian 
Institute; advisory committee: Miss 
Mary L. Dinwiddie, University of Vir- 
ginia, Miss Harriet W. Pierson, Li- 
brary of Congress; Miss Naomi John- 
son, University of Maryland. 

The speakers of the evening in- 
cluded Miss Pierson who read an orig- 
inal sketch portraying the trials of the 
cataloger, entitled “Back to the farm.” 
Mr Juul Dieserud spoke on the prob- 
lems of cataloging giving humorous 
personal experiences. 

Coéperative cataloging was dis- 
cussed by Dr E. C. Richardson. He 
outlined the A. L. A. plan of codpera- 
tion, mentioned the benefits to be ob- 
tained by the use of Dewey numbers 
on L. C. cards and urged further stand- 
ardization of subject headings. 





Library Institute 

The twelfth annual institute for li- 
brarians, conducted by the State divi- 
sion of public libraries, met at the 
Westfield normal school the week of 
May 2 with an attendance of 80. 
Forty-four cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts were represented with four 
librarians from Connecticut. 

There were practical talks given by 
Mr Hill of Quincy, Miss Hobart of 
New Hampshire and Mrs Johnson of 
Connecticut. Miss Shepard of Spring- 
field and Miss Margaret Jackson, 
Chatham, N. J., contributed to the in- 
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spirational side of library work in their 
talks on The spirit of librarianship and 
The poetry of the Nations, and Miss 
Julia F. Carter of New Haven public 
library gave both practical help and 
inspiration in her discussion of recent 
books for children. 

Mr Green’s talk on the extension 
work of the Jones library in Amherst 
gave a description of its beautiful new 
home to be erected this summer. This 
library stands for community service 
and the new building, planned to meet 
this service in every possible way, is a 
most interesting departure from the 
stereotyped public library edifice. 

Miss Gladys Pratt, librarian at the 
school, gave a very interesting talk on 
the training in library resources which 
is given to the normal school students. 
In this school, the state certificate 
reading lists are used as the basis of 
lectures on children’s reading and the 
graduating class reads for certificates. 

One period of the two devoted to 
reference work was spent in looking 
up and reporting on reference ques- 
tions allotted to each member of the 
class. 


Those attending the institute also 
attended one day meetings of the 
Western Massachusetts Library Club 
at the Westfield Atheneum. 





An Interesting Book Discussion 

Some interesting points in the discus- 
sion of books at a recent meeting of the 
Western Massachusetts library club held 
at Westfield Atheneum, May 5, are given 
here. 

For the consideration of new books, 
librarians had been requested to send in 
lists of the eight fiction and six non-fic- 
tion books most popular in their libraries 
during the three months ending May 1. 
From these was compiled a list including 
all books that received more than one 
vote. This was used as basis for a dis- 
cussion led by Miss Edith Little of the 
City library, Springfield. As the meet- 
ing had been postponed from March, 
books published during March and April 
were considered also. It was voted by 


will 
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the club to continue annually the dis- 
cussion of a list made up in this way and 
brought up to date, instead of the list 
previously published annually by the 
Western Massachusetts library club. It 
was suggested that publishers and prices 
be given. 

Miss E. Kathleen Jones of the Massa- 
chusetts division of public libraries, 
spoke of the work of the Boston Book 
Review Club, and suggested that a 
monthly list be published by the codper- 
ative efforts of Massachusetts libraries. 

A committee was appointed to compile, 
in conjunction with the Boston Book 
Review club, a Massachusetts or New 
England book list, to be published peri- 


odically. The H. R. Huntting Co. of 


Springfield, Mass., offered to bear the 
expense of printing the list for the use 
of library patrons and librarians. 
Herbert F. Jenkins, literary advisor of 
Little, Brown, and Co. of Boston, gave 
the address of the day, on the subject: 
Selecting books from the publisher’s 
standpoint. Mr Jenkins said that pub- 
lishers must consider manuscripts from 
a business viewpoint in order to be sure 
of a profit at the end of the year. There 
must be some dependable writers such 
as Oppenheim and Thornton Burgess, 
tho the publisher is always gambling on 
the success of some new author. As 
sources of material, he mentioned manu- 
scripts solicited by the publishers, those 
offered by literary agents, those volun- 
tary submitted by individual authors, 
and a few selected from the mass of 
prize contest material. About two per 
cent of all productions reviewed are pub- 
lished, this per cent being higher than 
formerly largely on account of the in- 
creased number of literary agents who 
weed out much undesirable material. 
Sales to libraries are, in Mr Jenkin’s 
opinion, an important factor in deter- 
mining the life of non-fiction and chil- 
dren’s books. “In selecting manuscripts 
for publication,” he said “we like to feel 
that a generous proportion of our books 
meet with library approval—In 
maintaining its high standard for books 
for boys and girls the A. L. A. has 
gradually brought about a marked change 
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in the selection of stories for children in 
many publishing houses.” 

Mr Jenkins said that the post war 
period had brought about a considerable 
revision of standards of editorial judg- 
ment, indicating that more originality 
and realism were to be found in the new 
fiction. He strongly scored the self-ap- 
pointed censors in Boston, who make it 
their business to bring before police offi- 
cials and district attorney passages in 
the new novels that may be found action- 
able under the Massachusetts law, so 
causing the law to be misused to suppress 
the sale of books of real significance, 
rather than to prevent the sale of vile 
books written by degenerate authors. 
Because of this condition Mr Jenkins 
rejected for American publication more 
than one novel of considerable literary 
merit by talented English writers, which 
he is sure would be banned in Boston if 
the recent activity of suppression is con- 
tinued. He advocated as the standard 
of judgment that should prevail in choos- 
ing books for publication, the rule laid 
down by Miss Corinne Bacon; “The 
book that degrades our intellect, vulgar- 
izes our emotions, kills our faith in our 
kind, and in the eternal power, is an im- 
moral book; the book that stimulates 
thot, quickens our sense of humor, gives 
us a deeper insight into life, a finer 
sympathy with men and women, and a 
firmer belief in their power to realize a 
divine ideal, is a moral book, tho its 
subject matter have as wide a range as 
life itself.” 

Mr R. R. Bowker, publisher of the 
Library Journal and the Publishers’ 
Weekly, told most interesting bits from 
his experience in the publishing business 
and especially from his wide acquaint- 
ance with authors. Speaking of the busi- 
ness of publishing, Mr Bowker said that 
of the manuscripts received, about one- 
fourth pay, one-fourth take care of 
themselves, and the rest are paid for by 
the first group. Mr Niles of Roberts 
Brothers, he said had been the most in- 
ventive of all American publishers, giv- 
ing as illustration his influence on the 
form of David Harum. 


As representative of Harper and 
Brothers for several years in London, 
Mr Bowker knew many authors, and he 
told interesting details of the ways in 
which they worked. He spoke of his 
friendship with William Black, including 
their expedition on a houseboat, an ex- 
perience later used as literary material, 


‘and of the gathering at Mr Black’s 


Brighton home, of such friends as Her- 
bert Spencer, Bert Harte, and Leslie 
Stephen. — a mo 





European Tour for Library School 
Students 

The International Student Hospital- 
ity association is arranging a European 
trip for student librarians as a part of 
its plan for furthering international 
understanding thru student contacts. 
The undertaking has the hearty recom- 
mendation of the A. L. A. Board of 
Education for Librarianship, which is 
acting in an advisory capacity in work- 
ing out the plans and the itinerary of 
the trip. The dates of the tour will 
be from July 1 to September 9. The 
itinerary covers Berlin, Leipzig, Ven- 
ice, Rome, Florence, Milan, Geneva, 
Paris, Reims and the battlefields, Ver- 
sailles, and London. Whenever pos- 
sible the members of the tour will be 
lodged at student hotels, and an op- 
portunity will be given for social. gath- 
erings and for personal meetings with 
European student groups and person- 
ages of note. Mrs Bertha V. Hartzell, 
librarian of the Dana Hall schools, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, will be in 
charge of the party which is limited to 
14. The tour is open to students now 
in attendance at library school and to 
two or three practicing librarians. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
the Open Road, Inc., 2 West. 46th 
Street, New York, which does the 
technical organization work in this 
country for the International Student 
Hospitality association. 

Miss Harriet E. Howe, secretary of 
the A. L. A. Board of Education for 
librarianship, commends the tour to the 
consideration of library school students 
as being a specially fine opportunity. 
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Interesting Things in Print 
The extension work by book wagons 
of the Public library, Portland, Ore- 
gon, received an illustrated “write-up” 
in the Christian Science Monitor of 
April 13. 


The Drexel Institute school of 
library science, Philadelphia, has issued 
a very attractive little pamphlet on 
Librarianship as a profession for 
women. 


A bibliography covering workers’ 
leisure has been compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson, librarian of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. It is a selected 
list of references covering discussions 
of subjects and reports by countries. 


The Atlantic Monthly $10,000 prize 
has been awarded to Miss Mazo de la 
Roche of Toronto, Canada, for her 
novel Jalna which will be published 
in October by Little, Brown. 


“A list of employee magazines” has 
been compiled by the National Safety 
Council of Chicago. This is a source 
of information that is oftentimes 
wanted. It is arranged in alphabetical 
order by name of the company. Price, 
25 cents. 


A reference list on college library 
standards has been compiled by W. H. 
Kerr, librarian of Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. The list is di- 
vided under Current conditions, Some 
ideals, Formulation of standards, and 
For comparison. 


As the result of a nationwide vote 
in Great Britain among boys’ clubs and 
organizations, the favorite authors of 
English boys are Ballantyne, Henty, 
Conan Doyle, Rider Haggard, Jules 
Verne, Captain Marryat, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and Charles Dickens. 


Bibliography Bulletin, No. 78, of the 
New York state library is devoted to 
references on school libraries, 1920- 
1926, compiled by students of the New 
York state library school. The mate- 
rial is grouped under elementary, high- 
school, normal school, and rural school 
libraries. 


A second edition revised of A Li- 
brary primer for high schools by Mr 
H. O. Severance, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been issued. 
This is a volume which should be in 
every high-school library as a guide 
to book selection, book use and the ad- 
ministration of the contents of the li- 
brary. 


The “Proceedings of the meeting of 
the Pacific Northwest library associa- 
tion, 1926,” has been issued in a vol- 
ume of some 140 pages. The business 
meetings held in Seattle in 1925 are 
also included in the volume. It will 
be remembered that the Pacific North- 
west meetings of 1925 were omitted 
because of the meeting of the A. L. A. 
that year in Seattle. 


The Los Angeles county free library 
has begun the publication of a bulletin 
to be called Books and Notes and to 
be issued quarterly. The bulletin will 
be devoted entirely to the work of the 
Los Angeles County free library and 
will contain the lists of books added to 
the library from time to time. Num- 
ber 1 is devoted to a narrative descrip- 
tion of the library and its prepared- 
ness to meet the book needs of Los 
Angeles County. 


Part VI of the Shakespeare Diction- 
ary by Dr A. E. Baker, the well known 
English librarian, has been issued. 
This section covers the Tragedy of 
King Lear. Dr Baker has, as usual, 
been indefatigable in searching for 
sources, comments and such other ma- 
terial as will throw light not only on 
the substance of the play but the won- 
derful use that was made of the ma- 
terial which it covers. 


What is what in groceries is a 
catechism in which are given defini- 
tions of the many things (in this case 
463) that are to be found in groceries. 
The book is profusely illustrated 
which adds to its value. Particularly 
valuable are the tables of the net 
weight of the various canned products 
in the several sizes of cans. The story . 
of how many things are made is ex- 
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tremely illuminating to the uninitiated. 
(Grocery Trade Pub. Co., Chicago) 


A volume that needs to be added to 
the story of moral development in the 
United States is the recent Anthony 
Comstock, Roundsman of the Lord, by 
Heywood Broun and Margaret Leech, 
this perhaps not so much for the story 
of the life of an honest man as a lesson 
to him who would take his place 
among those striving for decency of 
thot and cleanliness of mind in Amer- 
ican life. The well known wit of the 
writers has not been used grudgingly 
in making their presentation. 


Miss Octavia F. Rogan, state libra- 
rian of Texas, had a series of’ three 
interesting and informative articles in 
the Sunday issues of the Galveston 
Daily News, April 3-17. The first arti- 
cle was a discussion of Six distinct 
functions of state library and ways of 
operating. The second dealt with 
Legislative reference work of the 
library, which has proved a boon for 
the Texas legislators. The Extension 
work thruout the state formed the sub- 
ject of the last article. Good library 
doctrine is found in all of the articles. 


“A list of books in Braille for boys 
and girls” made by the Children’s Li- 
brarians section of the A. L. A. and 
financed by the A. L. A., has been 
issued. The list was prepared for the 
schools and libraries and institutions 
in A. L. A. circles that have to do with 
the blind children. The idea is to 
stimulate their reading as the open 
shelf idea has stimulated the reading 
of the sighted children. The list has 
been endorsed by those in the service 
interested in work with the blind and 
will undoubtedly prove of help in their 
work, 


Angelo Patri, author of Schoolmas- 
ter in a great city, Home and school, 
and Child training has been awarded 
by Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
its first annual medal for the best book 
for parents by an American author, 
published in 1926. The committee was 
made up of outstanding leaders in 


parental education thruout the coun- 
try, and the medal went to Mr Patri 
as author of The Problems of Child- 
hood (Appleton). Honorable mention 
was voted to Guidance in childhood 
and in youth compiled by Dr B. G. 
Gruenberg. 


No. 1, Vol. 13, of the South Dakota 
Library Bulletin, issued by the South 
Dakota library commission is devoted 
to topics of interest to school libraries. 
Among its contents are: General 
reading for high school and college li- 
braries, by Della M. Haft, librarian, 
State School of Mines, Rapid City; 
Coéperation between librarian and fac- 
ulty, by Maud Russell Carter, librarian, 
Spearfish normal; Library instruction 
in South Dakota, by Pearl G. Carlson, 
librarian, Eastern normal, Madison. 
School curriculum and reading is the 
title of a symposium to which librari- 
ans of educational institutions con- 
tribute. The consensus of opinion of 
all these writers was that there is a 
lack in present day students of a real 
love for books such as was manifested 
by students of former generations. 


“A list of Swedish books, 1875-1925” 
has been compiled by A. G. S. Joseph- 
son, formerly of the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, now of Fairhope, Ala- 
bama. The publishers’ note (A. L. A.) 
states that this list will replace that of 
Miss Palmgren, published in 1909 and 
that the initiative in the preparation of 
this list was taken by the American 
Scandinavian Foundation. 

The work has been brought down 
thru the year 1926 and is in the main 
confined to the literature of the last 
50 years. Three classes of readers 
were in the mind of the compiler; first, 
immigrants from Sweden, to a large 
extent industrial laborers from the 
cities who have had access to modern 
literature thru the libraries of their 
labor organizations, study circles and 
Good-Templar lodges; second, the 
growing number of students of Swe- 
dish literature; and third, business 
men and technicians desiring informa- 
tion about commerce, industry and 
natural resources of Sweden. 
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Hannah Logasa, librarian of the 
University of Chicago high school, has 
prepared a list of historical fiction suit- 
able for junior and senior high schools, 
for the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Miss Logasa’s list is No. 1 
of these. Prof A. F. Barnard, also of 
the University of Chicago high school, 
has written a foreword to the list that is 
of extreme value in its comments on 
the material included and the methods 
of handling it. The directions for mak- 
ing the reading and study of history 
more pleasurable and beneficial to 
high-school students are well worth 
study by all school librarians. 

The entries in chronological order 
run from 986 thru to 1914. The first 
pages are devoted to United States 
history beginning with discovery and 
exploration, covering the events down 
to 1918. Ancient history is divided 
into primitive life, oriental life, ancient 
Greece and Rome. Medieval and mod- 
ern history is followed down to the 
Great War with a few entries after. 
An author and title index gives value 
to the list. 





Books 


The South America Handbook for 
1927 is one of the best of that class of 
guides. General information concern- 
ing the whole continent of South 
America is followed by definite in- 
formation concerning the various 
South American countries and this 
covers every phase of life—commer- 
cial, historical, official, social, travel. 
In fact there doesn’t seem to be any- 
thing omitted that would make the one 
interested in matters relating to that 
new factor in the world’s history, satis- 
factorily intelligent concerning it. 


The appraisal of Sinclair Lewis’ El- 
mer Gantry in The Booklist for May 
is as follows: 


A long journalistic novel which paints a 
black picture of an evangelist and his sensa- 
tional career. The indictment, however, is 
not only of demagogs but of the men and 
women who listen to demagogs—an indict- 
ment of hypocrisy and unintelligence wher- 
ever found. By the violence of his attack 
the writer has weakened his effect. A small 


majority of the votes were for inclusion, 
but there was a decided negative vote. In 
some communities it may make more 
trouble than the importance of the book 
justifies. 

Poems on Chicago and Illinois is a 
small artistic volume whose contents 
are told in its title. The latter, how- 
ever, gives no hint of the beauty of the 
verse, the atmosphere of the poems, 
nor the excellence of the illustrations. 
The latter are unusually well chosen to 
show some of the noted things in Chi- 
cago and Illinois. The book, published 
in Boston, might be recommended to 
the press of that city as a source book 
for background for some of the lurid 
stories they print of Chicago and II- 
linois—a sort of “Look on this picture, 
and then on that.” 


Imaginative writing, an illustrated 
course for students, by Adele Bilder- 
see, A. M., Hunters College, New 
York City, is the result of 20 years of 
experience in attempting to guide stu- 
dents in learning how to write. The 
author states that one thing she has 
learned is that the art of writing can 
not be taught, it must be learned, and 
that consequently the book has as its 
center, not the matter to be taught but 
the students to be reached. The book 
is full of interest for anyone, but par- 
ticularly for that constantly growing 
group consumed with the “desire to 
write.” (D. C. Heath & Co.) 


The Journal of the National Institute 
of Social Sciences, Vol. XI, has been 
issued by the F. W. Faxon Co. An 
unusually interesting body of material 
is included in this volume, material of 
interest to all sorts and conditions of 
man. Imagination and religion, Sym- 
phonic orchestras, Women in politics, 
Reminiscence of an ambassador, The 
church and the drama, The European 
situation, Industrial education, The 
forest preservations, and a number of 
poems make up the body of the volume 
—truly “a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul.” 


A third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Motor vehicles and their 
engines, by Fraser and Jones, has 
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been issued by Van Nostrand. The 
rapid development and extension of 
various uses in the motor world seem 
to make imperative the revision from 
year to year, of material relating to the 
subject. In this volume, the authors 
have modernized the old material and 
included illustrated descriptions of 
many mechanical improvements. The 
former editions have been practically 
rewritten from necessity and the old 
material that has been retained has 
been given as a guide to theory rather 
than to practice. As a textbook for 
schools where driving and repair care 
and adjustment of motor vehicles are 
made part of the study, the book will 
prove undoubtedly very useful. 


The Uses of libraries is the name of 
a volume edited by Dr E. A. Baker, 
director of the University of London 
school of librarianship, and issued by 
that institution. The work is based 
on lectures given at the University 
College in London with the aim of pre- 
senting the library resources of the 
whole country as well as serving as a 
guide to the chief libraries of the 
world. Accompanying this was the 
intention of giving practical informa- 
tion on the nature of the contents of 
libraries and directions as to obtaining 
admission, borrowing privileges, best 
methods of using them, and lists of 
available literary guides. An interest- 
ing chapter in the work is furnished 
by Dr E. C. Richardson on “Library 
resources outside Britain.” This is 
prefaced by an interesting discussion 
of the needs of research workers for 
printed material and the best way in 
which these needs can be met, and fol- 
lowed by the estimates of resources 
outside of Britain. A selected list of 
aids and guides to books and a 
splendid index give the volume added 
value. 


A new and enlarged edition of the 
old stand-by, Dictionary of anony- 
mous and pseudonymous English lit- 
erature, has been prepared by Dr 
James Kennedy, librarian, New Col- 
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lege, Edinburgh, and W. A. Smith and 
A. F. Johnson of the Printed Books 
department of the British Museum. 
Two volumes, each of more than 400 
pages, have been issued, carrying the 
dictionary thru the letter G. 

This remarkable work was begun in 
1850 by Samuel Halkett of Edinburgh. 
At the death of the compiler in 1871, 
the work was taken over by the Rev 
Dr John Laing of Edinburgh who car- 
ried it on until his death in 1880. The 
material resulting from the 30 years 
of research was prepared for publica- 
tion by Dr Laing’s daughter and ap- 
peared in four volumes between the 
years 1882-1888. Dr James Kennedy, 
a young assistant to Dr Laing, became 
interested in the undertaking and set 
himself the task of keeping the work 
up to date in preparation for a new edi- 
tion. 

Dr Kennedy’s faithfulness to the 


_idea without results is a familiar but 


sad habit. Finally in 1917, it seemed 
thru the kindness of the Carnegie 
trustees that he was about to see the 
fruition of his hope of publication, but 
like his predecessors, he did not live 
to see the publication of the work on 
which he had been engaged for nearly 
50 years. When he died in 1925, vols. 
I and II were already in print; III, IV, 
V and VI were partly edited and much 
had been done toward compilation of 
an index. The completion of the work 
was handed over to W. A. Smith and 
A. F. Johnson of the British Museum 
who are to be responsible for the final 
form of the index and supplement. 

It is a tremendous piece of work 
and its use in reference rooms will in- 
cite the gratitude of all those who have 
the task of finding the hidden sources 
of much that is found in English liter- 
ature. The volumes will cover works 
in English printed in other countries 
and works translated into English. 
They will be published continuously, 
as the material is prepared, by Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edin- 
burgh, to be sold at 36s, net, each. 
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The New Scholastic Review 

For many years following the Re- 
formation the current popular concep- 
tion of Scholasticism was that it was 
an unduly refined and over-elaborated 
system of logic-chopping, devised by 
the scholastics of the middle ages to 
bolster up Catholic dogmas, that the 
subjects discussed by its exponents 
were subtle and useless, that the terms 
devised to express its ideas were ludi- 
crously technical and the language was 
hog-Latin. But Kant used an uncouth 
terminology of his own to express his 
thot, and chemistry has elaborated a 
language of its own that has left the 
peculiarities of scholastic nomencla- 
ture far behind. One feature of scholas- 
ticism, however, has commended it to 
certain minds from time to time and 
that is the fact that it is based upon the 


system of Aristotle, “the Master of’ 


those who know,” as Dante calls him. 

The world has learned much in the 
inductive sciences since Aristotle but 
no man has excelled him in intellectual 
power. The striking progress of the 
inductive sciences in the period follow- 
ing the Reformation contributed very 
largely to discredit a system that was 
intimately bound up with discredited 
physical theories and with a system of 
theology rejected by the reformers. 
But when in 1880, Pope Leo XIII re- 
commended the intensive study and 
teaching of the scholastic philosophy 
he expressly disclaimed any intention 
of perpetuating mistaken scientific 
views that might be found in the works 
of the greatest of the scholastics. 

But until the appearance of The New 
Scholasticism, a quarterly review of 
philosophy in January of this year, a 
copy of which lies before me, there has 
been no periodical in English designed 
to cover just the field that its titles im- 
plies. This review is issued under the 
auspices of the Catholic University of 
America at Washington. Its editors 
are Professors Pace and Ryan, the 
former well known as an expert psy- 
chologist and the latter as a teacher 
and writer upon philosophy. This ven- 
ture should receive instant and warm 





welcome from all students of philo- 
sophy who may be interested in 
scholarly treatment of philosophic 
topics of whatever school of thot, as 
well as from religious teachers who 
wish to see fundamental religious doc- 
trines maintained in the face of scien- 
tific and critical attacks. Scholasti- 
cism leads into no blind alleys of self- 
contradiction, “solipsism,” scepticism 
and negation of the power of the hu- 
man mind to attain truth. 

The articles that compose the initial 
number of The New Scholasticism give 
promise of fulfilling the hope that Pro- 
fessor Royce expressed many years 
ago, that scholastics of today would set 
forth their message in modern terms 
and would apply such principles as 
they claim to be of value for the solu- 
tion of problems that are, in some 
cases, as fresh and as difficult to us as 
they were to the Greek philosophers. 
The first paper is appropriately de- 
voted to a sketch of Cardinal Mercier, 
philosopher, who has done most by his 
writings to popularize a knowledge of 
the new scholasticism, the sketch being 
from the pen of his friend, Maurice De 
Wulf, who is now a member of the fa- 
culty of Harvard University. Lest a 
hasty critic might say that no Catho- 
lic philosophic review can discuss its 
problems with any independence, Wil- 
liam Turner, author of an excellent 
history of philosophy, writes of “The 
scholastic view of faith and reason.” 
A. M. Schwitalla discusses “Emer- 
gent Evolution,” A. D. Sertillanges 
writes upon “The moral sanction”; 
and J. A. Haldi plunges the reader into 
one of the most up-to-date and ab- 
struse problems of philosophy: “A 
study of the empirical and the meta- 
physical personality.” An article in 
French even shows the rdéle of philo- 
sophy in the history of civilization. 
There are reviews upon books by writ- 
ers of various schools. Surely a mere 
recital of these titles should indicate a 
periodical that is of value for the li- 
brary of every large university and for 
the rack of the larger public libraries. 

Wy. STETsoN MERRILL 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie lbrary, Pittsburgh 

The students returned from the 
spring trip to Youngstown and Cleve- 
land most enthusiastic about the libra- 
ries visited and the very cordial wel- 
come they received. The students 
were assigned to special committees on 
Children’s work, Reference, Buildings 
and Staff, etc. Reports of these com- 
mittees will be made so that the entire 
group may receive the benefit of their 
observations. The class was especially 
glad to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing the Western Reserve Library 
School students and the members of 
the Cleveland chapter of the Carnegie 
Library School alumnae association, 
both of these groups entertaining them 
at tea. 

On April 25, Miss Adeline Zachert, 
supervisor of school libraries, described 
the work of the Pennsylvania state de- 
partment of education in developing 
school library work in Pennsylvania. 
Miss Sara Leety, auditor of the Potter 
Title and Trust Company, gave two 
lectures in April on the proper man- 
agement of personal banking and simi- 
lar business transactions. 

Nina C. BrRoTHERTON 
Principal 
Drexel Institute 

The students of the Drexel library 
school have enjoyed a varied program 
the last month. In addition to the 
regular routine lectures, the course has 
been interspersed with visits and spe- 
cial lecturers. 

On April 20, Miss Mary E. Hall, 
whom we delight to honor, visited the 
school and was entertained at a tea 
in the Picture Gallery to which all 
high-school librarians of the city were 
invited. The students and guests 
grouped themselves informally about 
Miss Hall and she talked of High- 
school management. 

The class visited the Trenton public 
library and the Princeton University 
library recently. On another day, they 
visited the Bryn Mawr and Haverford 
College libraries. 


An interesting lecturer of the month 
was Miss Elizabeth Gray, Drexel ’26, 
who told of her experience in the cata- 
loging department of the University of 
North Carolina. Miss Gray advocated 
a year of catalog work as a pre-requis- 
ite for the student specializing as a ref- 
erence assistant. 

On May 2, Dr W. W. Charters, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, visited the school 
and explained to the class his method 
of preparing text-books. 

Dr Frank G. Lewis, of the staff of 
lecturers on Book selection, talked on 
new books on religion and philosophy. 
It was a great pleasure to have Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Wood of the Boone 
University library, Wuchang, China, 
speak to the class on the progress of 
library work in China, touching upon 
conditions that prevail in China today. 

The class of 1927 has been assigned 
as follows: 

Annah Margaret Smith, assistant in the 
library, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Miriam Curry, assistant in the library, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Hannah Severns, librarian, Public library, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Mary Wright, librarian, Resident summer 
school for women workers in industry 
to be held at Bryn Mawr College this 
summer. 

Eleanor Shane, assistant, public library, 
Newark, N. J. 

Mary Gocher, cataloger, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Isabelle Bronk, assistant to the librarian, 
Wharton school, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Frances Wright, reference librarian, Drexel 
Institute itary. 

ANNE W. How anp 
Director. 
Los Angeles public library 

Lectures on various phases of li- 
brary work have been given during 
the month by experts in different 
flelds: by Willis H. Kerr, librarian of 
Pomona College, on College library 
budgets; by Elizabeth J. McCloy, li- 
brarian of Occidental College, on Col- 
lege library administration; by Cather- 
ine Morrison, state teacher of the 
blind, on Books for the blind; by Lulah 
Myers on Hospital library work. 
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Miss Eva G. Leslie, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library and lecturer in the Western 
Reserve library school, is conducting 
the elective course in Administration 
of children’s rooms. 

Mr P. S. Goulding, head cataloger 
in the University of California in Los 
Angeles, is in charge of the course in 
Advanced cataloging and classifica- 
tion, which deals with administrative 
problems and detailed study of the Li- 
brary of Congress classification. This 
will be followed by problems in cata- 
loging foreign books. 

The marriage of the following grad- 
uates is announced. 

Doris Crump, ’21, and William Leonard 
Bradshaw, of the University of Porto Rico, 
Rio Piedras. 

Edna Stonebrook, ’21, and Dr Henry 
Stephen Lucas, of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Margaret May, 1924, and Clyde Carlisle 
Huffman. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The school enjoyed a visit from Dr 
W. W. Charters; University of Chi- 
cago director of the Library Curricu- 
lum study, on Wednesday, May 4. 
Our sensations were those of Mr Jour- 
dan on discovering his lifelong use of 
prose when we found our two weeks 
of preliminary practice and reading 
commended as an “orientation course,” 
and the detailed description of the 
work of the circulation department 
given the students as they are sched- 
uled at the different desks, as “job 
analysis.” It was praise from Sir 
Hubert and appreciated as such. 

Each Friday afternoon of the third 
term is devoted to local field visits. So 
far we have been to the Girls’ high 
school of Brooklyn, the executive of- 
fice, the extension division, and the 
Brownsville Junior branch of the 
Brooklyn public library, the children’s 
museum, the New York public library 
main building, and three branches, in- 
cluding the new sub-branch in the 
Bowling Green Neighborhood Associ- 
ation, and to an exhibition of the work 
of Bruce Rogers, master printer. 


The visiting lecturers have been 
Miss Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn 
public library, who gave three lectures 
on the organization and work of chil- 
dren’s rooms, Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore on the Challenge of children’s 
work and the principles of book selec- 
tion, and John Adams Lowe, who gave 
two talks on library buildings, the 
second of which was illustrated by 
lantern slides. In addition to these, 
Miss Mary E. Wood, a former student 
of this school, to whom the modern 
library movement in China owes its 
inception, gave the class a most inspir- 
ing talk, packing into an all too brief 
period a résumé of her whole experi- 
ence in China, and her experience in 
Washington, lobbying for the return 
of the Boxer indemnity and the appli- 
cation of part of it to library work in 
China, and a bird’s-eye of the present 
disturbances in China. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience for the 
class. 

The class attended the meeting of 
the New York library club, the first 
public meeting to be held in the new 
Memorial hall of Pratt Institute. 

Members of the class of 1927 have re- 
ceived the following appointments : 

Joan V. Ansley, first assistant, Circula- 
tion department, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 

Marian L. Barber, assistant-in-charge of 
extension work and publicity, Public li- 
brary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bernice B. Brand, assistant in charge of 
or ap work, Public library, Fort Wayne, 


nd. 

Dorothy L. Cobb, in charge of Columbia 
sub-branch of the New York public library, 
Columbia University. 

Alice B. Dickinson, first assistant-libra- 
rian, Public library, Summit, N. J. 

Margaret J. Douglas, assistant-librarian, 
Lincoln school, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 

Nordis Felland, assistant, American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York City. 

adeline B. Flewwelling, assistant, Pratt 

Institute free library. 

Helen M. McRaith, head of order depart- 
ment, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 

Estelle V. Olsen returns to the New York 
public library. 

Ellen Perry returns to the Public library, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Corinne F. Schread returns to the New 
York public library. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie Lbrary, Pittsburgh 

The students returned from the 
spring trip to Youngstown and Cleve- 
land most enthusiastic about the libra- 
ries visited and the very cordial wel- 
come they received. The students 
were assigned to special committees on 
Children’s work, Reference, Buildings 
and Staff, etc. Reports of these com- 
mittees will be made so that the entire 
group may receive the benefit of their 
observations. The class was.especially 
glad to have the opportunity of meet- 
ing the Western Reserve Library 
School students and the members of 
the Cleveland chapter of the Carnegie 
Library School alumnae association, 
both of these groups entertaining them 
at tea. 

On April 25, Miss Adeline Zachert, 
supervisor of school libraries, described 
the work of the Pennsylvania state de- 
partment of education in developing 
school library work in Pennsylvania. 
Miss Sara Leety, auditor of the Potter 
Title and Trust Company, gave two 
lectures in April on the proper man- 
agement of personal banking and simi- 
lar business transactions. 

Nina C. BrRoTHERTON 
Principal 


Drexel Institute 

The students of the Drexel library 
school have enjoyed a varied program 
the last month. In addition to the 
regular routine lectures, the course has 
been interspersed with visits and spe- 
cial lecturers. 

On April 20, Miss Mary E. Hall, 
whom we delight to honor, visited the 
school and was entertained at a tea 
in the Picture Gallery to which all 
high-school librarians of the city were 
invited. The students and guests 
grouped themselves informally about 
Miss Hall and she talked of High- 
school management. 

The class visited the Trenton public 
library and the Princeton University 
library recently. On another day, they 
visited the Bryn Mawr and Haverford 
College libraries. 


An interesting lecturer of the month 
was Miss Elizabeth Gray, Drexel ’26, 
who told of her experience in the cata- 
loging department of the University of 
North Carolina. Miss Gray advocated 
a year of catalog work as a pre-requis- 
ite for the student specializing as a ref- 
erence assistant. 

On May 2, Dr W. W. Charters, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, visited the school 
and explained to the class his method 
of preparing text-books. 

Dr Frank G. Lewis, of the staff of 
lecturers on Book selection, talked on 
new books on religion and philosophy. 
It was a great pleasure to have Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Wood of the Boone 
University library, Wuchang, China, 
speak to the class on the progress of 
library work in China, touching upon 
conditions that prevail in China today. 

The class of 1927 has been assigned 
as follows: 

Annah Margaret Smith, assistant in the 
library, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 

Miriam Curry, assistant in the library, the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Hannah Severns, librarian, Public library, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

Mary Wright, librarian, Resident summer 
school for women workers in industry 
to be held at Bryn Mawr College this 
summer, 

Eleanor Shane, assistant, public library, 
Newark, N. J. 

Mary Gocher, cataloger, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Isabelle Bronk, assistant to the librarian, 
Wharton school, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia. 

Frances Wright, reference librarian, Drexel 
Institute library. 

ANNE W. How.anp 
Director. 
Los Angeles public library 

Lectures on various phases of li- 
brary work have been given during 
the month by experts in different 
flelds: by Willis H. Kerr, librarian of 
Pomona College, on College library 
budgets; by Elizabeth J. McCloy, li- 
brarian of Occidental College, on Col- 
lege library administration; by Cather- 
ine Morrison, state teacher of the 
blind, on Books for the blind; by Lulah 
Myers on Hospital library work. 
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Miss Eva G. Leslie, formerly chil- . 


dren’s librarian in the Cleveland pub- 
lic library and lecturer in the Western 
Reserve library school, is conducting 
the elective course in Administration 
of children’s rooms. 

Mr P. S. Goulding, head cataloger 
in the University of California in Los 
Angeles, is in charge of the course in 
Advanced cataloging and classifica- 
tion, which deals with administrative 
problems and detailed study of the Li- 
brary of Congress classification. This 
will be followed by problems in cata- 
loging foreign books. 


The marriage of the following grad- 
uates is announced. 

Doris Crump, ’21, and William Leonard 
Bradshaw, of the University of Porto Rico, 
Rio Piedras. 

Edna Stonebrook, ’21, and Dr Henry 
Stephen Lucas, of the University of Wash- 
ington. 

Margaret May, 1924, and Clyde Carlisle 
Huffman. 

Marion Horton 
Principal 
Pratt Institute 

The school enjoyed a visit from Dr 
W. W. Charters, University of Chi- 
cago director of the Library Curricu- 
lum study, on Wednesday, May 4. 
Our sensations were those of Mr Jour- 
dan on discovering his lifelong use of 
prose when we found our two weeks 
of preliminary practice and reading 
commended as an “orientation course,” 
and the detailed description of the 
work of the circulation department 
given the students as they are sched- 
uled at the different desks, as “job 
analysis.” It was praise from Sir 
Hubert and appreciated as such. 

Each Friday afternoon of the third 
term is devoted to local field visits. So 
far we have been to the Girls’ high 
school of Brooklyn, the executive of- 
fice, the extension division, and the 
Brownsville Junior branch of the 
Brooklyn public library, the children’s 
museum, the New York public library 
main building, and three branches, in- 
cluding the new sub-branch in the 
Bowling Green Neighborhood Associ- 
ation, and to an exhibition of the work 
of Bruce Rogers, master printer. 


The visiting lecturers have been 
Miss Clara W. Hunt of the Brooklyn 
public library, who gave three lectures 
on the organization and work of chil- 
dren’s rooms, Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore on the Challenge of children’s 
work and the principles of book selec- 
tion, and John Adams Lowe, who gave 
two talks on library buildings, the 
second of which was illustrated by 
lantern slides. In addition to these, 
Miss Mary E. Wood, a former student 
of this school, to whom the modern 
library movement in China owes its 
inception, gave the class a most inspir- 
ing talk, packing into an all too brief 
period a résumé of her whole experi- 
ence in China, and her experience in 
Washington, lobbying for the return 
of the Boxer indemnity and the appli- 
cation of part of it to library work in 
China, and a bird’s-eye of the present 
disturbances in China. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience for the 
class. 

The class attended the meeting of 
the New York library club, the first 
public meeting to be held in the new 
Memorial hall of Pratt Institute. 

Members of the class of 1927 have re- 
ceived the following appointments: 

Joan V. Ansley, first assistant, Circula- 
tion department, Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. 

Marian L. Barber, assistant-in-charge of 


extension work and —, Public li- 
brary, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bernice B. Brand, assistant in charge of 
county work, Public library, Fort Wayne, 


nd. 

Dorothy L. Cobb, in charge of Columbia 
sub-branch of the New York public library, 
Columbia University. 

Alice B. Dickinson, first assistant-libra- 
rian, Public library, Summit, N. J 

Margaret J. Douglas, assistant-librarian, 
Lincoln school, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 

Nordis Felland, assistant, American Geo- 
graphical Society, New York City. 

adeline B. Flewwelling, assistant, Pratt 

Institute free library. 

Helen M. McRaith, head of order depart- 
ment, Library Association of Portland, Ore. 

Estelle V. Olsen returns to the New York 
public library. 

Ellen Perry returns to the Public library, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Corinne F. Schread returns to the New 
York public library. 
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Helen I. Sinclair, assistant cataloger, 
oe University library, Princeton, 


JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE 
Vice-director 


Simmons College 

An enlarged program is being ar- 
ranged for next year. The demands 
for admission have made it necessary 
to enlarge our capacity to accommo- 
date three sections; that is, 80, instead 
of the two heretofore admitted. 

An additional room has been allotted 
to the Library school, which will be 
fitted up particularly for Miss Brother- 
ton’s courses in Book selection, Chil- 
dren’s work, and School libraries. 

Miss Mary Kauffmann, A. B. Rad- 
cliffe, B. S. Simmons, who is on the 
cataloging staff at Princeton, will join 
the Library School faculty in Septem- 
ber as an additional instructor in cata- 
loging and bibliography. 

Mrs Elizabeth Miller has accepted a 
reappointment as an instructor, and 
Dr Zoltan Haraszti, editor of the Bos- 
ton public library’s More Books, will 
give a course in the History of books 
and printing, thruout the year. 

It is with a great deal of sorrow that 
the Library school learns of the death 
on May 9 of Miss Marjorie Dill, Sim- 
mons ’26, at the home of her brother 
in Belmont. Miss Dill, previous to her 
illness some two months ago, had been 
an assistant in the Withrow high- 
school library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The students have appreciated the 
the Boston public library, Harvard, 
the Boston Athenaeum, and the Con- 
gregational House library. They have 
gone farther afield, adding two librar- 
ies to the list, the Beebe Memorial li- 
brary, and the High-school library at 
Wakefield, and making the annual all- 
day trip to the libraries of Worcester. 

Dr Winthrop H. Chenery gave two 
delightful illustrated lectures on Amer- 
ican architecture, the second one es- 
pecially devoted to library architecture. 

Mr S. R. Parker, librarian of the 
Boys’ high school in Brooklyn, talked 
to the class in school libraries; and 


John St. Clair Minot gave a second 
hour on book reviewing. 

Dr W. W. Charters visited the 
school on May 5, and the class were 
keenly interested in his description of 
the methods of assembling text books. 

Mr Ennis, of the Boston public li- 
brary, spoke on patents, and later dem- 
onstrated their use to groups of stud- 
ents in the patent room at the Library. 
Miss Elise Lilley, who is in charge 
of the lending library of the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore, spoke to the class on 
May 12, and the class was permitted to 
visit the Old.Corner after hours on 
May 19, when Mr Jones gave them an 
insight into the workings of that fam- 
ous institution. 

We are hoping for a large reunion 
at the A. L. A. in Toronto, at the 
Simmons dinner on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 22. If all those planning to 
attend will send a card to the School 
stating that fact, it will facilitate ar- 
rangements. 


Appointments, Class of 1927 


Elizabeth Baer, children’s work, Detroit 
public library. 

Alice H. Barrett, assistant, Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, Boston. 

Josephine M. Dudley, cataloger, Iowa 
State College library, Ames. 

Christina M. Gillespie, general assistant, 
Dartmouth College library, Hanover, é 

Geraldine Hacker, children’s work, De- 
troit public library. 

Margaret A. Herridge, general assistant, 
Clark University library, Worcester. 

Mary E. Howard, assistant, Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, Boston. 

ladys M. Hunt, returning to Penn Col- 
lege library, Oskaloosa, Iowa, as librarian. 

Jeanette H. Kahnweiler, general assistant, 
Public library, Toledo, Ohio. 

Florence K. Lewis, librarian, Junior high 
school, Denver, Colorado. 

Emily Lovell, cataloger, Frick Art refer- 
ence library, 6 East 71st Street, New York 

ity. 

Dagny N. Midelfart, reference assistant, 
Norwegian and Swedish branch, Public li- 
brary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Eleanor. N. Midwood, general assistant, 
Clark University library, Worcester. 

Alice L. Mundt, to spend the year in 
travel abroad. 

Evelyn Runnette, reference assistant. 
Public ee’ Denver, Colorado. 

Hazel P. Sheldon, assistant in Industrial 
division, Public library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington. 
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Helen K. Spreng, first assistant, School 
department, Public library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
illian J. Swenson, reference assistant, 
Kansas State Agricultural college library, 
Manhattan. 
Clara E. Vorreiter, school department 
(high school library), Denver, Colorado. 
Jeanne Willard, cataloger, Hispanic So- 
ciety of America, New York City. 
June RicHarpson DONNELLY 
Director 


Western Reserve University 

College library administration and 
use of U. S. publications in refer- 
ence work were discussed April 12 by 
Robert E. Stauffer, librarian of Mt. 
Union College, Alliance, O. The lec- 
tures on modern printing by Otto F. 
Ege of the Cleveland School of Art 
have been concluded, also the course in 
Binding and Repair of books by Ger- 
trude Stiles of the National Library 
Bindery Co. Miss Eastman, librarian 
of the Cleveland public library, has 
again found time, with her many exact- 
ing duties, to give the lectures on li- 
brary buildings and equipment. Mrs 
Grace H. Birdsall, librarian of Lake- 
side Hospital, gave two lectures on 
hospital library work. Members of the 
Cleveland Public Library staff who have 
lectured at the school during April are: 
Leta E. Adams, head of the order de- 
partment; Mary E. Wheelock, super- 
visor of binding; Alma Schultz, head of 
sociology division; and Gilbert O. 
Ward, technology librarian. 

Charles E. Rush, librarian, Indianap- 
olis public library, lectured April 20 on 
phases of library administration as ex- 
emplified in his own library. Louise 
Seaman, of the Macmillan Co., spoke 
April 28 on the Publishers’ point of 
view, with lantern slides of many at- 
tractive books. 

The visit of Dhan Gopal Mukerji to 
Cleveland in April gave the librarians 
and library students the opportunity of 
hearing him speak at the meeting of the 
Cleveland library club and to the chil- 
dren’s librarians of.the Cleveland pub- 
lic librarv. In his beautiful and poetic 
English, Mr Mukerji gave a notable in- 
terpretation of Indian life and philos- 
ophy. . 


The students in the general course 
were assigned for continuous work 
(block practice) the first two weeks in 
May in libraries in Cleveland and im- 
mediate vicinity, or for cataloging or 
organization work in small Ohio libra- 
ries under the supervision of the Field 
Organization department of the Ohio 
state library. 

The dean of the School recently 
spoke to the students of Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, on Librarianship as a 
field for college women. 

Harriet B. Smith, ’11, has resigned her 


position in the Cleveland public library and. 
with her family, has moved to San Diego, 


alt, 

Hazel Clark, ’14, has resigned as librarian 
at Ocean City, N. J., to become county li- 
brarian for Burlington County, N. J 

Cora Hendee, ’14, has resigned her posi- 
tion at the State University of Iowa to be- 
come librarian of the public library, High- 
land Park, III. 

Mabel Rieley, ’17, who has been in Eu- 
rope during the winter, has been elected 
librarian of the Free public library, Ocean 
City, N. J. 

Dorothy Wightman, ’21, is now librarian 
of the Jennings County library, North Ver- 
non, Ind. 

Freda Silver, ’26, has been appointed cat- 
aloger in the Public library, Lima, Ohio. 

Erica Riepe, ’19, was married April 18 to 
Niles M. Davies of Congers, N. Y 

' Attice S. Ty er 
Dean 
University of Wisconsin 

May Day at Wisconsin celebrated 
the twenty-first birthday of the Li- 
brary school, Festivities began on 
Friday evening, April 29, with a dram- 
atic evening to which members of the 
class, alumnae, and the famous Li- 
brary School Troupe contributed. An 
audience of about 200 filled the lecture 
room to capacity for a performance 
which consisted of dramatic readings 
of two of Christopher Morley’s plays 
and puppet plays presented by Hester 

eigs, ’25. 

The first Morley play, Rehearsal, di- 
rected by Miss Reely, was read by mem- 
bers of the class, who entered into the 
spirit of the piece and gave a lively 
representation of a group of college girls 
in the throes of rehearsing an Irish 
peasant tragedy. The second play Good 
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Theatre, is a clever skit in which two 
Elizabethans, easily identified as Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Francis Bacon, 
revisiting these mortal scenes, find 
themselves outside a play house in 
which a modern musical comedy is in 
progress. The two Elizabethans were 
ably characterized by Professor Arthur 
Beatty and Dean F. W. Roe. Pro- 
fessors C. D. Cool and F. M. K. Foster 
read the parts of the two present day 
theatrical promoters and the part of 
the flapper at the box office window 
was read by Mrs Beatty. Miss Hazel- 
tine directed the play. 

In the puppet plays which followed, 
Miss Meigs, who makes her own pup- 
pets, writes her own plays and stages 
them without assistance, gave a nota- 
ble exhibition of the puppeteer’s art, 
her voice being particularly well 
adapted to the purpose. Her program 
consisted of two plays, Pat and the fairy 
shoes, adapted from a tale of Mrs 
Ewing’s, and a dramatization of the tale 
of The Frog Prince, and these were fol- 
lowed by Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby 
as an encore. The display of manikins 
illustrating characters from Chaucer 
was also of extreme interest and gave 
the guests an opportunity to see at 
closer range something of the tech- 
nique of puppet making and manipu- 
lating. , 

The May Day breakfast of the next 
morning was a delightfully informal 
and intimate affair held at the College 
club. Students, alumnae, and invited 
guests to the number of 71 gathered 
-at the tables gay with spring flowers 
and enjoyed a delicious breakfast. 
Miss Esther Grob as _ toastmistress 
skillfully conducted her listeners thru 
an extra-curricular course on the Li- 
brary—speakers responding to the 
letters of the word. Miss Hazeltine 
led off with Library Leadership, sup- 
plemented by Miss Lois Ringo, class 
president. The letter I stood for Im- 
personations, six members of -the class 
impersonating six ages of librarianship 
—the scribe, the scholar, the closed 
shelf librarian, the decayed gentle- 
woman, the flapper, and the service 
librarian. Of these the third and 


fourth, appropriately costumed for 
their periods, brought the heartiest 
laughter. The seventh stage—the li- 
brarian of the future was left to the 
imagination. B was represented by 
Professor Beatty, honorary member of 
the class, who spoke on Books, and by 
Professor Bleyer. For R (Rhyme) the 
class poem was read, all members of 
the class taking part. 

And with the A, which stands for 
Ahern, Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, guest 
of honor on the occasion, was called 
on, and all agree that her elucidation 
of the letter was one of which Noah 
Webster himself might be proud. The 
second R stood for Riddles (Charades) 
and the Y for yours truly—the class 
of 1927, the class song closing the pro- 
gram. M. K.R. 


The Washington County Free Li- 
brary regional training class at Hagers- 
town, Md., has issued certificates to 10 
pupils this ‘year, hailing from Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
Virginia. All have received appoint- 
ments, Mary L. Titcoms 


Summer schools 


Drexel Institute announces a sum- 
mer school of library science, July 5- 
August 13. (See p. I.) 


The University of Minnesota will 
offer a combined course in cataloging 
and classification, given by Alma M. 
Penrose, librarian of the University 
high school, Minneapolis, and two 
courses in book selection, given by 
Harriet A. Wood of the Department 
of education. Other courses will be 
Reference by Frank K. Walter, Li- 
brary administration by Clara F. Bald- 
win, and School library administration 
by Miss Penrose. 





No. 10, vol. 4, of the Reference Shelf 
is Questions of the hour, compiled by 
Julia E. Johnsen. This is a study out- 
line comprising 18 programs on cur- 
rent and timely political, social, eco- 


“nomic, industrial, international and 


other topics of the day, for use of clubs 
and study groups. This has been 
issued by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
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Department of School Libraries 


In proportion as society refines, new books 
must ever become more necessary.—Goldsmith. 




















Recreational Reading for the High 
School* 
Dorothy S. Schutte, assistant, Utley branch 
library, Detroit, Mich. 

Recreational reading for the high 
school is a reference list on a subject 
that has been of increasing. interest to 
teachers and librarians for the last 25 
years. Early articles are mainly con- 
cerned with the investigation of what 
pupils read. As the interest grew, 
writers began to consider means of 
guiding the reading along desirable 
lines. The writers were more often 
teachers, until school librarians estab- 
lished their work and entered the dis- 
cussion. The librarians advanced the 
claim for the students’ freedom to use 
the library period for pleasure reading. 
The later discussion of reading guid- 
ance presents two lines of procedure; 
the one suitable for the teacher’s work 
in the classroom, the other planned for 
the library. 

I found it necessary to examine each 
article, to be sure that it had a real 
bearing on the subject, and no title is 
listed which I have not read. In 
brief notes, I have tried to indicate the 
attitude of each author to his subject. 
Abbott, Allan 

Tastes of high school students. School R. 

10:585-600, 1902. 
Presents the results of a statistical study. 


Aley, Robert J. 
Books and high school pupils. N. E. A. 
1909 :844-8 


The high school student and the book. 
N. E. A. 1918 :454-7. 

Students should have the opportunity to 
know books, and to come under the 
influence of their charm and power. 

Ashmun, Margaret Eliza 
Library om in high schools. School R. 
ae 701-4, 1909; 18:196-9, 270-3, 


The purpose is enjoyment and develop- 
ment; the means, informal groups in 
the library, and personal gui 4 
Reading of high school students. N. E. A. 
1910 :999-1000. 


1A bibliography prepared for credit in Carnegie 
ea tes . 


library 


Bailey, Laura C. 
Library opportunities in the junior high 
school. N. E. A. 1917 :576-81. 

This is the great reading age. Discus- 
sion, reading aloud, and clubs are sug- 
gested. 

Bates, Herman Roswell 
The school and current fiction. N. Y. Lib. 
3 :43-7, 1911. 

Show pupils how to find the best, even 
in inferior fiction. More for the 
teacher than for the librarian. 

Coleman, Kitty Ives 
The problem of managing outside readin 
Ag high school. English J. 15 :528-35, 


Emphasizes the pleasure value of read- 
ing, and discusses how not to destroy 
s. 
Cooke, Adeline 
Purpose and functions of a high school li- 
brary. Pub. Lib. 26:647-9, 1921. 

The aim is to develop taste for good 
books. She uses the point system for 
reading credit. 

Coryell, Hubert V. 
Getting the boy to read. Good Housekeeping, 
June 1923 :33. 

An English teacher develops the reading 
habit by starting, when necessary, with 
easy books following some line of 
natural interest. 

Cosgrave, Helen S. 
The stimulation of outside reading among 
high school students. N. E. A. 1923:1032- 7 
mphasizes that it is for fun. 
Coult, Margaret 
How can we best direct the reading of high 
_ School students. N. Y. Lib. 3:52-5, 1911. 

Discusses the method at Barringer high 
school, Newark, in connection with 
the list, Reading for profitand pleasure. 

Dayton, H. Irene 
Books for the browsing corner of a high 
school library. Wilson Bul. 1:325-7 
Illustrated editions of the classics. 
Dorey, M 
What are high school students reading? 
School R. 15-299-301, 1907. 
Eaton, Anne Thaxter 
What the library and the English depart- 
ment can do in codperation for the whole 
school. English J. 9:570-8, 1920. 

Getting interesting books to the right 

pupils. 

Evans, Sara C. 
Reading of high school students and how to 
improve it. Pub. Lib. 22: 123-6, 168, 1917. 
in to work with pupils in ‘the grades. 
ultivate real enjoyment in good 
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books, to counteract influences that 
lower the standard of taste. 
Fulton, H. Reed 
The high school’s personal reading. English 
J. 14:126-9, 1925. 

The librarian might do much more if she 
could be freed from other work for 
that of introducing good books. 

Graves, C. Edward 
Recreational reading for college students. 
Libraries. 31:425-30, 1926. 

Right. reading habits are valuable guides. 
Humboldt college gives an opportu- 
nity to read for pleasure systema- 
tically, in a course in recreational 
reading. 

Hadley, Anna 
Outside cultural reading in high schools. 
Pub. Lib. 18:142-3, 1913. 

Personal guidance is the method recom- 
mended, with appeal to natural in- 
terests and group discussion. 

Hall, Mary 
Rooke te for the browsing corner of a high 
school library. Wilson Bul. 1:118-21. 

Cultivate reading for pure joy with at- 

tractive editions of the classics. 
Harris, Mabel 
Adolescent reading. Pub. Lib. 30:121-6, 1925. 

Standards should be kept high, for this 
is an important period not very well 
cared ‘we in libraries. 

Horton, Mari 
Joy reading. rib. J. 42 :688-91, 1917. 
Suggests various means ‘of encourage- 
ment. 
Hosic, James Fleming 
Recreational reading as part of the present- 
day curriculum. N. E. A. 1923:724- 

This has an immense immediate out- 
come, and should be provided as well 
as other recreations. 

Hostetter, Marie M. 
Neglected opportunities in high school li- 
braries. Pub. Lib. 30:514-7, 1925. 

Then is the time to arouse delight in 
reading for pleasure, before pupils 
leave school for good. A _ browsing 
corner is a means to this end, and 
freedom ‘mo use the library period. 

Johnson, Roy 
™ oe ed the library. English J. 6:243- 

Encourage the use of the library for 

pleasure reading. 
Kratz, Ethel G. 
Junior e school reading. Libraries. 31: 

A general discussion of the tastes and 
desirable elements of 12 to 14 read- 
ing. A list of 22 suggested books is 
included. (In Wilson Bul. 3:27-29, 


Logasa, Hannah 
Elements in reading guidance. 
27 :147-51, 1922 
Various factors are listed, and the aim is 


Pub. Lib. 
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defined as being to inspire an interest 
strong enough to be a driving force. 

The voluntary reading of high school stu- 
dents. English J. 12:98-106, 1923. 

Some interests and how to use them to 
advantage. 

McDonald, Lucy H. 

Of ~ reading of books. English J. 10:89- 

Induce the reading by creating a reading 
atmosphere. 

Mearns, Hughes 

Bo Peep, Old Woman, and Slow Mandy 
New Republic. 48:344-6, 1926. 

Results of the study of rey gt read 
ing of grades 7 to 1 

Discusses three ct of reading 
guidance. 
Miner, Lillian Burleigh 

Voluntary reading in the 
school. School R. 13:180-8, 1 

Class study must develop so strong a 
liking for good literature that it will 
govern voluntary reading. 

Newberry, Marie Anna 

Profit in reading for pleasure. Pub. Lib. 
26 :120-3, 179-80, 1921. 

Keep the standard of selection so high 
that choice from the collection may be 
absolutely free. 

Noble, A. B. 

Stepping stones to correct taste. N. E. A. 
1920 :496-50. (In Wilson, Martha. Selected 
articles on school library experience. 1925. 
pp. 162-9.) 

Reading guidance, what and how to de- 
velop. 

Paul,-Henry G. 

On handling supplementary reading. English 
J. 3:212-9, 427-36, 1914. 

This is more from the teacher’s point of 
view. 

Severance, Henry Ormal 
a the reading habit. Lib. J. 51:174-5, 


English higk 
1905. 


Allowance of leisure reading hours 
make required reading voluntary. 
Terry, H. L. 
Two lines of high school reading. School R. 
20 :476-82, 1912 
They are intensive, and emotional. 
Thompson, G. 
High school reading: the Newark plan. 
School R. 21 :187-90, 1913. 
Public library and school coéperate, us- 
ing a graded list. 
Thurber, Samuel 
Voluntary reading in the classical high 
school. School R. 13:168-80, 1905. 

The gulf between literature, often un- 
suited to children, and voluntary read- 
ing should be spanned. 

Van Deusen, Marjorie 
Reading tastes of high school students. (In 
Wilson, Martha. Selected articles on school 
library experience. 1925. pp, 175-8.) 
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Whitaker, Stella Elizabeth 
Books and the high school student. Lib J. 
48 :167-70, 1923. 

Study the age, the time to know books, 
and stimulate interest by a course in 
the use of books and libraries. 

The high school student and the book. 
English J. 12:581-91, 1923. 
xperience in introducing books. 
Willett, G. W. 
Reading interests of high school pupils. 
English J. 8 :474-87, 1919. 
Lists many books chosen by pupils them- 
selves. 
Witmer, Eleanor M. 
a 4 library browsing corner. Lib. J. 
9, 1925. 
Borie special place, attractive books, 
and time for reading for fun. 
Wolcott, John Dorsey 
Some plans in operation for stimulating 
home reading by school children. N. E. A. 
1920 :383-5. 
—_ account of methods found success- 
ul. 
Yates, M. 
Do our girls take an interest in literature? 
Liv. Age 249 :387-93, 1906. 

The author defends their knowledge and 

love of the classics. 





Status of the Professional Librarian 

At a meeting of the Regional Cata- 
log group in New York, April 29, Dr 
George A. Works, professor of rural 
education, Cornell University, dis- 
cussed the status of the professional 
librarian in college and university li- 
braries. Dr Works was associate di- 
rector of the University Library sur- 
vey of the Carnegie Foundation which 
investigated 15 college and university 
libraries chosen to represent various 
types. The survey was made because 
it was thot that the library had not 
kept pace with other institutions of the 
university, and concerned itself largely 
with the trends in libraries from 1900 
on. Some of the data gathered goes 
back to 1875. 

Dr Works declared that the li- 
braries themselves do not distinguish 
between the professional and clerical 
staff and that this lack of bar- 
rier between the two groups is a 
hindrance to professional advance- 
ment. The problems to be taken up 
in the report on the status of the li- 
brarian are as follows: 

1) Relation to the faculty. In 
some libraries the librarian and assist- 
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ant librarian only are considered as 
faculty members. In some libraries 
the question has not been raised at all. 
The condition for the whole staff, as 
now found in the libraries is far from 
satisfactory and the problem still re- 
mains to be solved. Several librarians 
insist on faculty rating; several think 
that a status distinct from that of the 
faculty and the clerical workers .will be 
the best solution. The responsibility 
of solving the problem belongs to the 
librarians themselves and depends up- 
on their own definition of their job. 

2) Length of vacation. The only 
case in which the librarian had the 
same vacation as the faculty members 
was in an institution in which the fac- 
ulty was on an eleven-months’ basis. 
In other libraries the vacation of the 
librarians varies from the vacation of 
the clerical worker to a vacation of 
four weeks. Is a longer vacation 
necessary or desirable for librarians? 

3) Hours of service. In the hours 
of service there has been little change 
since 1900. The hours vary from 38 
to 44 hours per week. The actual num- 
ber of working hours does not differ 
much from that of the faculty. The 
advantage of the hours of the faculty 
members lies in the fact that they can 
work when they please and that, there- 
fore, they have more opportunity for 
advanced study while they are teach- 
ing. 

4) Compensation. From all his read- 
ing, Dr Works expected to make the 
comparison of salaries of the librarian 
wita those of the professors, of the as- 
sistant-librarian with those of the as- 
sociate and assistant professors, of the 
heads of departments with those of in- 
structors. He found, however, in 
large libraries that the position of the 
librarian lies somewhat between that 
of dean and full professor. Since Yale, 
Columbia, and the University of Mich- 
igan have set such high standards for 
librarianship all the other colleges are 
bound to fall in line. The compensa- 
tion of the assistant-librarian falls 
somewhat between that of associate 
professor and assistant professor. The 
showing is not so good for department 
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heads. This position should be equal 
to that of assistant professor rather 
than to that of instructor, for instruc- 
tors are often students carrying on 
advanced studies and expect promo- 
tion. The training and experience of 
the head catalogers represent a higher 
average than the average for all the 
heads but the training is still much 
less than that required for assistant- 
professors. The question is, do de- 
partmental heads need the advanced 
degree? Dr Works said that he could 
not answer this question but empha- 
sized the fact that there is an increas- 
ing demand for departmental heads 
with greater breadth of training. The 
point was stressed that, as the salaries 
of librarians had increased more rap- 
idly in the past 10 years than had those 
of the faculty, the situation looked 
more hopeful even tho the junior mem- 
bers are not now compensated ade- 
quately enough to attract the best ma- 
terial to the profession. 

5) Retirement allowance. In _ the 
matter of allowance from the retire- 
ment fund the librarians’ position was 
not satisfactory but neither was it so 
for the faculty. 

6) Social position. In regard to 
the social position, there was found a 
great deal of dissatisfaction over dis- 
crimination made in some institutions 
between the librarians and faculty 
members. It was perhaps largely due 
to the fault of the librarians them- 
selves who have not pushed the 
matter. 

7) Attendance at professional meet- 
ings. Inthe matter of attendance at pro- 
fessional meetings, in some institutions 
the faculty are allowed traveling al- 
lowances but not the librarians. There 
should, of course, be no distinction. 

One of the greatest needs in the uni- 
versity library, which must be met by 
the university, is the provision for op- 
portunity for the junior members for 
advanced study. 

Dr Works said in conclusion that 
the importance of the library in the 
university had changed very rapidly. 
This he considered as most hopeful for 
the professional staff as a whole. He 


mentioned in passing that altho the 
faculty members are largely ignorant 
of what happens in the library they 
have a keen appreciation of the catalog 
group. That part of the work the, 
do comprehend. 

Harrison W. Craver, director of the 
Engineering Societies library, New 
York City, emphasized the increasing 
call for catalogers with academic train- 


ing. He agreed with Dr Works that 


the long vacation is not necessarily 
desirable, for if there is a shorter 
working year the compensation will 
inevitably be lower. Altho he agreed 
with Dr Works that the librarians and 
the head of departments were better 
off than they had thot he was not sure 
about the junior members. This con- 
dition, he thot, results in the situation 
that when upper positions have to be 
filled the institutions often have to go 
outside to fill such positions. He em- 
phasized the necessity for division 
between clerical and professional work 
and regretted exceedingly that the 
A. L. A. had no professional standards 
for admission. The American Medical 
Association dves not admit as mem- 
bers all who work in a hospital; why 
should the A. L. A. admit all who 
work in a library?’ 

The growing importance of the li- 
brary in the university is not peculiar 
to the university but it is true in gen- 
eral. This is probably due to the war. 
The war brought out the fact that we 
did not know how to get at sources 
of information. The two functions of 
the library are 1) to collect books, 2) 
to get the books to the readers. In 
this work the most important tool is 
the catalog. The catalog is a perma- 
nent part of the reference department 
and much the most important part. 
If the reference department does not 
function it can be fired within 24 hours 
but the mistakes of the catalog can- 
not be rectified so quickly or easily. 
There is a growing recognition of the 
value of the catalog and the demand 
for better cataloging shows the need 
for better training among the catalog- 
ers. Mr. Craver reiterated that it was 
necessary for librarians themselves to 
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have a dcinite aim of professional 
service. 

After these two addresses there was 
an opportunity for questions. It was 
asked if the unusual opportunities in 
college libraries were for men only. 
Dr Works answered that in the uni- 
versity it is still so that these positions 
are awarded to men. It was ques- 
tioned if the working day of the li- 
brarian could be said to be the same 
as that of the faculty if a member of 
the faculty included in his working 
day all reading done in connection 
with his work. It was questioned if 
opportunity for advancement and 
equal salary were equally good for 
faculty and librarians since the num- 
ber of positions above assistant-profes- 
sor is much larger than the number 
above departmental head. 

There are not many catalogers who 
will fail to watch eagerly for the ap- 
pearance of the report as Dr Works’ 
outline of this one chapter showed that 
the committee had concerned itself 
with the vital problems of the uni- 
versity library and the definite recom- 
mendations made must be of value. 





Relation of the Librarian to the Work 
of the School’ 

The librarian should always keep in 
intimate touch with the work of the 
different departments and the special 
projects which are carried on in the 
class rooms. By suggesting material 
which is available in the library for the 
work in the class room the librarian 
can be of great service. Collections of 
books, clippings, pictures, etc., related 
to a special project may be placed on 
a reserve shelf or special table. Some 
librarians have the habit of performing 
a useful service by sending to various 
teachers occasional memoranda regard- 
ing new books or pertinent articles 
which she finds in her reading. 

In addition to the library being used 
as a source of information in connec- 
tion with class room assignments and 





! From a_study of high school libraries in Illinois 
by W. C. Baer, principal, high school, Danville, Ill. 
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for recreational reading by pupils, the 
library may be made a center of group 
interest for a much wider field of 
activities. The various literary clubs 
will find the services of the librarian 
indispensable. This is also true of the 
science and art clubs, the musical or- 
ganizations, and all other similar or- 
ganizations in the school. In many 
schools special school projects relating 
to health, better speech, thrift, etc., 
may be displayed on the library bulle- 
tin boards by special collections of 
material. In other words, the library 
may be used as the center of publicity. 
In order to acquaint the students with 
new books, striking articles, and spe- 
cial collections, or displays to be found 
in the library, the school paper can be 
of great assistance by having frequent 
items concerning these things. A very 
practical service which the librarian 
may render is in the preparation of 
lists of books suitable for holiday gifts 
and vacation reading. This many 
times results in the desire on the part 
of a pupil to own a book and develop 
a high standard in the choice of books. 

It is necessary to develop a library 
spirit among the teachers as well as 
the pupils. Teachers are inclined to 
recommend books for the library and 
then fail to send the pupils of her 
classes to use the books after they have 
been purchased. A library which is 
used by all the teachers of the school 
in the assignment of lessons to pupils, 
is justifying the expenditure of money 
involved and will pay dividends which 
cannot be measured in terms of money. 





I wonder whether students do not 
come to us with more idealism and 
more serious purpose than we give 
them credit for. But a far larger num- 
ber lose their way with us than find it. 
Is that because we herd them into 
classes and, far from teaching them 
to think, tell them what other people 
have thought?—thus getting further 
and further from actual experience ?— 
President Max Mason, University of 
Chicago. . 
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Guidance in the School Library’ 

The librariari’s chief opportunity for 
influence in the school is thru her per- 
sonal relations with the students. By 
private interviews she can influence 
them more directly than by general re- 
marks before a group. The personal 
interest is very appealing to young 
people. Discussion of books, infor- 
mally, is the best avenue of approach. 
The librarian must know her books 
well in order to enter into discussion 
with thotful students; to be able to tell 
a better incident from a better book 
is a better way of directing attention 
from the poorer one than by arbitrary 
decision. She ought also to know the 
newer and more popular books which 
are appearing from time to time in or- 
der to keep abreast with and a step 
ahead of the more precocious students. 
It is by such means that she has the 
opportunity to divert attention from 
the sensational and pernicious story to 
another just as interesting but of 
higher moral and literary value. She 
has also the chance, occasionally, of 
reaching the student who actually dis- 
likes books, thru his interest in some 
school subject, science, art, etc., by 
introducing to him books treating of 
the special point in which he is inter- 
ested. It is possible, also, to divert the 
interest of the omnivorous fiction 
reader to other forms of literature—to 
history and biography, which are rich 
in moral values. 

History presents a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for moral guidance because it 
is a record of what men have done. It 
shows moral law inaction. “There are 
no accidents in the rise and fall of na- 
tions. Always the victim codperates 
in his doom. In all the past, every ele- 
ment of manhood,—self-control, hero- 
ism, fidelity has made for life; and 
every element of brutal selfishness, 
capricious sensuality, and cowardly 
expedience has made for death. We 
do not need to preach about history to 
bring home its moral lesson.” History 
brings us into the company of great 





1From a paper by Miss E. Lenore Casford of the 
University of Oregon library, read at the Pacific 
Northwest library association. In Proceedings, 1926. 
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souls more numerous than the most 
fortunate of us can ever hope to know 
in the flesh. 

It is thru the appeal of the heroic 
that the great men of history appeal 
to the child.. The note of heroism sel- 
dom appeals in vain for a response. 
The youth lives in the future and is 
ever busy with plans of what he will 
do when he is grown. His imagina- 


tion if fired by the big things in exist- 


ence, the life of strenuous effort, the 
disregard for personal pain or danger, 
the sublime death—these things send 
the blood coursing thru his veins. By 
interesting the student in biography 
the librarian can bring him into direct 
contact with moral and ethical influ- 
ence of the best kind. The following 
are all rich in ethical lessons and as 
interesting as any fiction: 

Bassett—Andrew Jackson; Davis—Iron 
puddler; Brashear—Autobiography of a man 
who loved the ‘stars; ig or wna life 
of Theodore Roosevelt; Mathews—Wilfred 
Grenfell, the master mariner; Maurois— 
Ariel; Muir—Boyhood of a naturalist; Par- 
ker—American idyll; Richards—When I 
was your age; Sanchez—Mrs R. L. Steven- 
son; Wiggin—My garden of memory. 

The librarian can help in developing 
in the students a social consciousness 
and an understanding of the people in 
various parts of our own country and 
also in foreign countries. North and 
South and East and West need to be 
brought together to a common bond 
of understanding if world brotherhood 
is ever to be achieved. Such books 
as these help in creating a greater ap- 
preciation for the different parts of our 
own country: 

Bradford—Robert E. Lee, American; Gar- 
land—Son of the middle border, and Main 
traveled roads; Joaquin Miller—Autobiog- 
raphy; Harris—Life and letters of Joel 
Chandler Harris; and the poetry of Poe and 
Lanier. 

To increase the understanding of the 
immigrant problem and to arouse a 
broader sympathy for those who are 
markedly different from ourselves— 
such books as these are helpful: 

Panunzio—Soul of an immigrant; Rav- 
age—Making of an American; Stern—My 
mother and I; Cooper—My lady of the 
Chinese court yar Yoshio Markino— 
When I was a child. 
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Some of the New Books for Children 
Julia F. Carter, Public library, Cincinnati, O. 


Mounted troop Doubl. 
Ames, J. B. 

School keeps today Macmil 
Ashmun,M. E. 

Wisdom of the woods Lippin 
Beard, Dan 

Pedro of the black death Dut. 
Bennett, C. M 

Scratches on the glass Appl 

Blake, G 
Year at Miss Austin’s Cent 
Bridgman, A. C. 

Pueblo boy Hough. 
Cannon, C. J. 

Europe, a geographical reader Silv 
Clark, V. B. 

Once in France Doubl 
Clement, M. 

Amateur entertainer Appl. 
Collins, A. F. 

Tale of Mr Tootleoo Nonesuch 
Darwin, B. 

Waul and: Dyke, Inc. Doub. 
Eliot, E. C. 

Games for everyday Macmil. 


Elliot & Forbush 


Joan’s door Stokes 
Farjeon, E. 
Eliza and the elves Macmil. 
Field, R. 
Taxis and toadstools Doubl. 
Field, R. 
Mary and Marcia, partners Macmil. 
Forbes, H 
Heroes of the air Crow. 
Fraser, C. 
All for Andover Loth. 
Fuess, C. M. 
Father’s gone a-whaling Doubl. 


Gardiner & Osborne 


Hold’em Navy Appl. 
Green, F. 
Peter Pea Stokes 
Grishina, N. G. 
Magician of science Cent. 
Hammond, Jj. W. 
Children of the tide Appl. 
Henderson, D. 
Just George Doubl. 
Hooker, F. C. 
Smoky Scrib. 
James, Will 
Boys’ book of canoeing Dut. 
Jessup, E. 
All summer to play Murphy 
Lee, E. 
Soldier boy Greenberg 
Lefevre, L. 
Annetje and her family Loth. 
Leetch, D. L 
Roses of the winds Doubl. 
Lustig, S. 
Tales of the good cat Jupie Macmil. 
McCoy, 
Donegal wonder book Stokes 


2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
2.00 
1.30 


Macmanus, S. 


Winnie-the-Pooh Dut. 
Milne, A. A. 
Jester’s purse and other plays Harc. 
Minchin, N. E. : 
Chi-wee and Loki Doubl. 
Moon, G. 
On to Oregon Morrow 
Morrow, H. W. 
Another treasury of plays for children 
Little 
Moses, M. J 
Other side of the circus Doubl. 
Norwood, 
Seven cities of Cibola Put. 
Nusbaum, A. 
Winter at Cloverfield Farm Stokes 
Orton, H. F. 
Skunny Wundy and other Indian tales 
Doran 
Parker, A. C. 
First lessons in nature study Macmil. 
Patch, E. M 
Tattoed man Doubl. 
Pease, .H. 
Little Sally Waters Hough. 
Phillips, E. C. 
Seeing America bk. 2 Macmil. 
Pitkin & Hughes 
Your workshop Macmil. 
Plimpton, E. 
Hungarian fairy book Stokes 
Pogany, N. 
Middle country World 
Price, O. 
Gypsy Nan Holt 
Rankin, C. 
Boy’s life of Barnum Harp. 
Root, H. W. 
Secrets of Tate’s Beach Cent. 
Seaman, A. H. 
When granny was a little re 4 Doubl. 
Searing, A 
California fairy tales Doubl. 
Shannon, M. 
Becky Landers, frontier warrior 
Macmil. 
Skinner, C. L. 
Children of the twilight Cosmop. 
Squier, E. 
With Taro and Hana in Japan Stokes 
Sugimoto, E 
Red howling monkey " Macmil. 
Tee-van, H. 
Sportcraft for all the year Loth, 
Van Horn, D. R. 
Way to burning mountain Revell 
Wallace, D. 
Toro of the little people Doran 
Walmsley, L. 
Joan Morse Hough. 
White, E. O. 
Snake gold Macmil. 
White, H. 
Pastimes for sick children Appl. 
Whitten, M. & H. 
Wonder Smith and his son Longm. 


Young, E 
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1.75 


1.75 
1.75 
1.25 
2.25 
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High School Librarians of Illinois 

The high-school librarians of Illinois 
who have been attending the sectional 
meetings at high-school conferences 
will have now a new experience ahead 
of them as a permanent organization 
has been completed of an Illinois asso- 
ciation of high-school librarians. The 
object of the association as stated in 
the constitution is: 


To promote the interests of high-. 


school ‘libraries in Illinois; to encourage 
high-school librarians in maintaining a high 
standard in their work, and thru it to render 
ever increasing service to society; to in- 
terest administrators, teachers, and citizens 
generally to the end that the cultural value 
and the practical equipment of the library 
may be part of the opportunity of every 
high-school student in Illinois. 

The dues are $1, and the annual 
meeting is to be held the Friday before 
Thanksgiving at the University high 
school in Urbana, as a section of the 
high-school conference. 

The advantage of membership in 
such an organization is apparent. In 
addition to the helpful ideas and the 
inspiration received from the meeting, 
the satisfaction of talking over one’s 
work and problems with groups of fel- 
low-workers, there is the possibility of 
working together toward desired ob- 
jectives. The legislative committee 
will work toward the application of 
the State Teachers’ Pension law to 
school librarians as well as to the 
other school workers named in the 
law. 

Miss Mary M. Spangler of the Joliet 
township high school and junior col- 
Jege has been made president of the 
new organization. Miss Mildred War- 
ren of Mount Vernon is chairman of 
the legislative committee. Mae Jordan, 
high-school librarian of St. Charles, is 
treasurer of the association. Hazel 
Henderson of Centralia is chairman of 
the membership committee. 





The report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Counsel of the La Salle-Peru 
township high school, La Salle, IlIli- 
nois, is a pamphlet that should be in 
every school library in the country. 
The report is the work of an earnest 
body of investigators of education, 
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based on a study of the history and 
description of a personnel program 
where special attention was given to 
mental hygiene approach, attention to 
individual students, with emphasis 
on superior students. The period cov- 
ered is 1923-1926. The volume of 
some 50 pages treats the educational 
situation at the present time in all its 
relations, in a sane, helpful manner, 
with definite conclusions that are very 
much worthwhile. 


The salaries statistics of junior and 
senior high-school libraries is reported 
in the May number of the A. L. A. 
Bulletin. Among the minimum sal- 
aries, the lowest is Louisville, $800. 
The highest is Paterson, N. J., $2,700. 
The least maximum is at Atlanta, 
$1,200. The greatest maximum is at 
Newark, N. J., $3,840. 


A pamphlet has just been published 
by the Los Angeles public library on 
“Public Library service to Elementary 
schools.” It consists of a compilation 
under the direction of Mrs Gladys 
Case, principal of work with children, 
and her assistant, Mrs Ione Rider, of 
outlines and projects worked out in 
the six years of Mrs Case’s administra- 
tion, by actual experiment in the 
schools of Los Angeles. The ques- 
tions and answers are introduced by 
quotations from selected articles, 
choice bits about their authors given 
in a fashion that insures further read- 
ing and much pleasure. The pamphlet 
is worth ten times the quarter that is 
asked for it to both teachers and li- 
brarians. It is impossible to pick out 
specially good things—it is all good! 

The Los Angeles public library is 
particularly fortunate in the sympa- 
thetic codperation of the school sys- 
tem and in the working out of the 
course of study which includes instruc- 
tion in the use of the library. The 
system of 46 branch libraries makes it 
possible to serve the greater number 
of the city schools. 





He who loves to read and knows 
how to reflect, has laid by a perpetual 
feast for his old age. 
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News from the Field 
East 
Jean Y. Middleton, N. Y. S. ’89-91, 
died at Northampton, Mass., on April 
24. She had been head cataloger at 
the Forbes library since 1919. 


Hilda A. Combe, Simmons 713, was 
married to Daniel Dinsmore, May 28. 
Miss Combe has been librarian of the 
English high school, Providence, R. I., 
for a number of years. Mr and Mrs 
Dinsmore will live after their marriage 
at Old Ledge Villa, Intervale, N. H. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Milton, Mass., records: Num- 
ber of books on shelves, 36,789; books 
lent for home use, 110,742; registered 
borrowers, 6103; population served, 
12,861; income, $22,868; maintenance, 
$20,841, of which $9,355 was salaries 
and $2,339 for books. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Brockton, Mass., records: Cir- 
culation, 327,635v. among a population 
of 65,731; books on the shelves, 98,- 


170v.; receipts, $37,561; expenditures, 


$37,557. Of this latter, $6,455 was 
spent for books, $1,109 for periodicals 
and binding, $17,960 for salaries for 
library service. The need of building 
an extension is strongly emphasized. 


The new public library building of 
Amherst, Mass., is to be something 
new in architecture but the librarian, 
Charles R. Green, is enthusiastic over 
the plans. The building will follow 
the lines of the Connecticut valley 
houses without sacrificing convenien- 
ces for library and general cultural 
work among the townspeople. 

The building will be set back 50 feet 
from the street and will be surrounded 
by lawns and gardens. The interior 
will carry out the homelike idea. The 
reading room (23x42) will be arranged 
like a very large living room with a 
fireplace and the walls lined with book 
shelves. A wing will be devoted to the 
work for children as well as to spe- 
cial library rooms. An assembly room 
seating 250 persons, with stage and the 
necessary accompaniment, will provide 
an auditorium at the end of an ell. At 
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the entrance to the assembly hall, there 
will be a reception room. 


The Jones library was founded by a 
native of Amherst who became later a 
very wealthy Chicago business man. It 
is extremely well endowed and is one 
of the few libraries whose income was 
not consumed by its expenses. It has 
a fund sufficient for buying paintings, 
bronzes and articles of interest and 
virtu, a process which delights the 
heart of the librarian, Mr Green. 


Miss Etta Lois Russell completed 
50 years of service in the Public library 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 14. 
The event was recognized by the 
trustees of the library in a reception 
where friends of Miss Russell and the 
public at large, more than 500, gathered 
to pay homage to Miss Russell. A 
purse of gold, a gift of the library, and 
a framed testimonial designed by the 
director of arts in the schools of Cam- 
bridge were presented. 

Miss Russell began her service in 
Cambridge as a desk attendant and 
has advanced to the position of assist- 
ant librarian. Five times she has been 
acting librarian and several times the 
librarianship has been offered her, but 
she has always preferred to serve in 
the ranks rather than to direct. 


_ Central Atlantic 


The Library of Congress exhibit at 
the Sesquicentennial was awarded the 
bronze medal of award for excellence. 


Evelyn M. Boyle, Pratt 22, was mar- 
ried in Philadelphia on May 7 to John 
Joseph McCarthy. 


Rosanna C. Bagg, Simmons spec. 
’20-’21, has returned to the Public li- 
brary, Oneonta, New York, as execu- 
tive assistant. 

Helen B. Curtice, N. Y. P. L. ’22-24, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Public library of Port Washington, 
N. Y. 

Catharine Bockée, N. Y. S. ’24-25, 
has been appointed assistant in the 
Vassar College library for the coming 
year. 
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Mrs Jean Ashley Hard, for 24 years 
librarian of the Public library, Erie, 
Pa., died suddenly at her home, May 
2, 1927. 


Louise S. Miltimore, N. Y. S. ’09-10, 
librarian of the American Institute of 
Accountants since January 1918, died 
on the twenty-second of April. 


Edna J. Dinwiddie, Pratt 19, librar- 
ian of the Public library at Edgewater, 
N. J., has taken the position of librar- 
ian at the Public library, Du Bois, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hazel Whitworth, Simmons ’25, will 
leave the Frick Art reference library in 
New York in June to become librarian 
of the Marquand art library at Prince- 
ton University. 


Hilda Atterberg, Simmons ’23, has 
been appointed children’s librarian in 
one of the branches of the Public li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., her new work 
to begin in September. 


Dorothy A. Plum, N. Y. S. ’25, is 
resigning her position as reviser in the 
Columbia University school of library 
service to join the staff of the Vassar 
College library. 


A municipal loan of $3,000,000 for a 
new central library building and site 
was endorsed by the voters of Balti- 
more, Md., on election day, May 3, by 
a majority of 50,000. 


Margery Quigley, for some time 
librarian of the Mount Pleasant branch 
of the Public library, District of Co- 
lumbia, on the first of June became 
librarian of the Public library, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Adelene J. Pratt, N. Y. P. L. 717-19, 
formerly librarian of the Burlington 
County free library, Mt. Holly, N. J., 
became library director of the Mary- 
land library advisory commission 
May 1. 


Edith S. John, N. Y. S. ’24, has re- 
signed her position as consulting libra- 
rian of the Pennsylvania public library 
commission to become acting librarian 
of the Monmouth County library, Free- 
hold, N. J. 


Sophia N. Countermine, N. Y. S. ’23- 
24, is resigning her position as assist- 
ant in the cataloging section of the 
New York state library to accept a 
similar appointment at the Public li- 
brary of Troy, N. Y. 


Florence A. Loomis, N. Y. S. ’24-25, 
librarian of the High-school library, 
Middletown, N. Y., for the past two 
years, has been appointed librarian of 
the high-school of Glen Falls, N. Y., 
for the coming year. 


The report of the Public library of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., records; Circula- 
tion, 354,086v., of which 15,374v. were 
circulated thru agencies outside the 
library ; amount received, $35,270; ex- 
penditures—salaries, $17,227; books, 
9055 ; binding, $2005. 


Miss Grace D. Rose, a well known 
librarian of Iowa, has resigned her po- 
sition as librarian, Public library, Des 
Moines, to become librarian of the 
Morris library, Morristown, N. J., 
August 1. Miss Rose has been con- 
nected with the development of library 
interests in lowa for many years, hav- 
ing formerly been librarian at Daven- 
port before going to Des Moines. Her 
departure meets with extreme regret 
on the part of all who have come in 
contact with her and her work in the 
past years. 


Mr Edmund L. Pearson, for some 
time editor of publications of the New 
York public library, has resigned to 
devote his time entirely to literary 
work. Mr Pearson has been on the 
staff of the New York public library 
since April, 1914, except for his two 
years’ service in the war. Since 1921, 
he has reserved part of his time for 
work for various periodicals. Since 
1923 he has been literary editor of the 
Outlook and has_ published several 
volumes of his writings. 


The annual report of the Public 
library, East Orange, N. J., opens with 
a tribute of appreciation to Miss 
Louise G. Hinsdale, who resigned after 
16 years of service as librarian. Cir- 
culation reported, 337,326v.; active 
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borrowers constitute 27 per cent of the 
population; number of books on the 
shelves, 77,458; number of pictures, 
prints, etc., 21,948; maps, 903; music 
scores, 544; appropriation, $64,500; 
expenditures—salaries, $38,439; books, 
$8581; balance at the end of the year, 
58 cents. Sixteen exhibits were held 
in the main library. Close codperation 
with the schools was carried on by 
placing libraries in classrooms and giv- 
ing instruction to grade children in the 
use of libraries. 


The Business branch of the Public 
library, Newark, N. J., has acquired 
new quarters of its own which will 
mean greatly increased efficiency in its 
service, with a floor area four times 
that of its previous location. The 
building has a basement and three 
floors, and cost with equipment $100,- 
000. The first floor will be used for 
material that is needed for quick refer- 
ence for patrons in a hurry. For those 
who have more time, the book stacks 
and charging desk are on the second 
floor with current periodicals and refer- 
ence material gathered with a world- 
wide scope. The third floor is devoted 
to the work rooms for special uses of 
the staff. The branch was started in 
1904 and this is the third home it has 
had. The branch served 70,000 per- 
sons last year and answered 25,000 
queries, two-fifths of them by tele- 
phone. 


A reorganization in the administra- 
tion of the Queens Borough public 
library, Jamaica, N..Y., provides a 
reference department in Jamaica to be 
known as the Andrew Carnegie Memo- 
rial reference library. Margaret S. 
Green, Syracuse University, who has 
had considerable experience in this 
kind of work, will develop the collec- 
tion with the idea of making it useful 
to all the interests of Jamaica. 

In the reorganization, Eva A. Gor- 
ham, chief of the cataloging depart- 
ment since 1920, has been made chief 
of adult circulation, which involves the 
duties of assistant to the director and 
supervisor of branches. Isabella M. 
Cooper will fill the position of consult- 





ing librarian and supervisor of the 
library training school. 

A new position of book selection and 
editor of publications will be filled by 
Mary W. Early, recently in charge of 
interchange work. 

The tremendous increase in popula- 
tion the past five years has made it 
necessary to enlarge the administrative 
work and the facilities of the library. 
The public school registration has in- 
creased 70 per cent in that time. The 
library budget has been increased 47 
per cent during the last two years. A 
substantial increase in salaries has 
been granted the staff. The minimum 
entrance salary in the branches is 
$1200. Those in charge of major 
branches receive $2100 minimum and 
$2700 maximum. The 1927 budget for 
salaries is $245,600. 

Central 

Maude Ellwood, Simmons ’25, is 
now librarian of the Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Michigan. 


Loa Bailey, Simmons spec. ’07-’08, 
has joined the staff of the Ohio State 
University library, and will have the 
special task of organizing the library 
of the Education department. 


Mary Louise Reid, Simmons spec. 
*22-’23, was married, April 2, to Fred- 
erick Kendall Morris. Mr and Mrs 
Morris are living at 111 Calvert Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Iva Glessner has been made acting 
head of the adult department in the 
Public library, Sioux City, Iowa, and 
Claire Stilson, who has had experience 
in several Kansas libraries, has been 
appointed assistant in that depart- 
ment. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Mason City, Iowa, records: 
Circulation, 192,205v.; books on the 
shelves, 37,964; borrowers’ cards in 
force, 9479; receipts, $30,074; expendi- 
ture, $24,884. There was an increase 
of 3306 in the number of books loaned 
thru the schools in the past year. 


The forty-third annual report of the 
Public library, Galesburg, Illinois, re- 
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ports: Circulation for home _ use, 
187,532v.; reference use in the library, 
101,697v.; circulation of books per 
capita, 7.5; books on the shelves, 
68,207 ; borrowers’ cards in force, 7383; 
population served, 24,842; receipts, 
$25,488; disbursements—books, $3293 ; 
salaries, $10,742; total expenditure, 
$21,078. The library has completed 25 
years in its new building. The libra- 
rian, Miss Anna F. Hoover, is the only 
one who has remained on the staff 
during these years. One member of 
the board has served 26 years. 


Col. Edward E. Ayer, for many 
years trustee of the Newberry library 
of Chicago and one of the foremost 
men in the book circles of Chicago, 
died in Pasadena, California, May 3, 
aged 85. 

Col. Ayer was a resident of Chicago 
for more than half a century and was 
long a collector of books. The first 
books which Mr Ayer owned were the 
three volume edition of Prescott’s 
Conquest of Mexico, which he bought 
as a youth, on an installment plan. 
Later he had them bound by a famous 
book binder and always he spoke of 
them as “No. 1, 2 and 3, the corner 
stones of my life.” These books are 
part of the famous collection of Indian 
books and prints at the Newberry li- 
brary which are known as the Ayer 
collection. Col. Ayer was a director of 
the Field Museum, the Art Institute, 
and a prominent member of many his- 
torical, artistic and business organiza- 
tions. 


Paul N. Rice who has been appointed 
director of the Public library, Dayton, 
Ohio, will assume his duties July 1, 
with a salary of $5,500. He is the 
third librarian to serve the Public li- 
brary of Dayton. Miss Doren, the 
first, was succeeded by Miss Linda 
Clatworthy, and Miss Doren succeeded 
again in 1914, holding the position un- 
til her death. 

- Mr Rice was born in Lowell, Mass., 
in 1888. He received his B. A. from 
Wesleyan, Middletown, Conn., in 1910, 
attended New York state library 
school and in 1914 became reference 


assistant in the New York public li- 
brary under Mr H. M. Lydenburg, for- 
merly of Dayton, who is now head of 
the reference division of the New York 
public library. Mr Rice was reference- 
assistant of the Ohio State university, 
1911-1913. He has been chief of the 
preparation division of the New York 
public library for the past six years. 

The report of the Public library, 
Cleveland, on the first full year of its 
occupancy of its new building shows 
a remarkable increase in the whole li- 
brary system. The circulation was 
6,918,737v. while the county library 
department added 383,245v. to the cir- 
culation, a number greater than the 
combined circulation of the first 29 
vears of the library. A conservative 
estimate of the total number of books 
used, circulating and reference, is more 
than seventeen million volumes. Two 
new branch buildings have been opened 
and two others are under consideration. 

Registered card-holders, 257,259; 
borrowers served thru other agencies, 
97,655; readers and reference workers 
in the library, 5,052,682; volumes in 
the regular inventory, 1,050,617, and 
in addition there are 59,884 little chil- 
dren’s books, 25,000 in the John G. 
White collection and 4995 duplicates. 
The library is custodian of 181,109v. 
belonging to various organizations in 
the city. Pamphlets, 16,953; pictures, 
photographs and prints, 111,861; maps, 
charts and diagrams, 5000; clippings, 
105,515; titles of periodicals currently 
received, 3337. In addition to the main 
library, there are 1149 distributing 
agencies. Total number of employees, 
1047; use of auditoriums for group 
meetings, 502; library clubs, 1327; 
other use of club rooms, 6323; story- 
telling, 2842; talks by staff members, 
3060. Receipts from taxes, $1,620,671 ; 
other sources, $92,681. Disbursements: 
operation, $1,113,697; betterments and 
repairs, $384,289. 


South 


Miss Mary Torrance has resigned as 
librarian of the Public library, Muncie, 
Indiana, after 10 years of service. She 
will be supervisor of the catalog de- 
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partment and assist in the organiza- 
tion of the library at Emory College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. The press of Mun- 
cie commends her work there very 
highly and voices the universal regret 
at her decision to leave. 


A series of exhibitions of work by 
artists of Missouri were installed, dur- 
ing March and April, in institutional 
and neighborhood centers thruout St. 
Louis by the St. Louis Art League in 
codperation with the St. Louis public 
library, Chamber of commerce and 
other institutions friendly to the work. 
The collections are chiefly lent from 
the studios of artists of St. Louis. Most 
of these exhibitions were held in the 
branches of the St. Louis public library. 


The report of the work of the 
Georgia library commission for 1926 
shows an increase of one-third in the 


_ number of books sent out over the pre- 


vious year. There were 160 out of 161 
counties in Georgia served. Volumes 
on hand, 11,116, which filled 8135 re- 
quests during the year and served 
194,132 people. There were 544 travel- 
ing. libraries containing 20,902 books 
sent out. Of these 260,161 were on 
special subjects sent to 13,184 different 
persons. There were 9411 packages 
sent by parcels post and 3908 reference 
questions answered. Miss_ Beverly 
Wheatcroft, the secretary, visited 53 
libraries and organized or reorganized 
12 libraries. 


Robert J. Usher, reference librarian 
of The John Crerar library, Chicago, 
will become librarian of the Howard 
Memorial library, New Orleans, June 
1, succeeding the late William Beer 
who died in February of this year. 

Mr Usher’s library experience began 
at the library of the University of Wis- 
consin, where he was an assistant from 
1904 to 1908. In 1909, he became as- 
sistant reference librarian of the John 
Crerar library, resigning in 1914 to 
become superintendent of circulation 
of the library of the University of 
California. In 1917, he returned to the 
John Crerar library as reference li- 
brarian, a position he has since held. 


Mr Usher has been one of the most 
highly esteemed librarians in the Chi- 
cago region and universal regret is 
felt among those who know him at 
his decision to go away. Courteous, 
unassuming, well prepared always to 
give book service his place will be hard 
to fill. New Orleans is to be congratu- 
lated on securing a librarian so well 
equipped personally and professionally. 


Pacific Coast 


Ruby Charlton, N. Y. S. ’11-12, was 
appointed librarian of the Belvedere 
junior high school at Los Angeles and 
began her work there in January. 


The biennial report of the California 
state library opens with a discussion 
of staff problems, out of which comes 
the recommendation that California 
make larger provision for training 
young people for the work, providing 
a training class for the state library 
and increasing the funds and oppor- 
tunity for advanced training at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

It is expected that the new state li- 
brary quarters will be ready for occu- 
pancy January 1, 1928, almost 15 years 
after the legislature approved the first 
measure for its building. 

The department for the blind, under 
the direction of Mabel Gillis, reports 
work growing constantly but increas- 
ingly difficult on account of the lack of 
material. The department has 18,915v., 
2,435 borrowers, and had a circulation 
of 65,898v. The home teaching statisr 
tics record 2599 lessons; graduates, 65; 
pupils still carried, 120; visits and calls 
paid, 447. 

There were 43 counties having county 
free libraries with a total income of $1,- 
422,366 and with 3,547,528 books. To- 
tal school districts served, 2802. 

Income of state library for the bi- 
ennial period, $230,605; expenses, 


$226,889. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Seattle, Wash., appears again 
in its usual short popular form. 

The report features the work with 
women’s clubs, hospital service, and li- 
brary service to the schools. 
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In the adult education work 360 
readers registered for A. L. A. Reading 
with a Purpose courses, and many 
others followed the suggestions given 
in the pamphlets without the formality 
of registration. The budget for 1927 
provides for a modest beginning of a 
regular department for adult edu- 
cation. 

The contemplated enlargement of 
the Central library building brings out 
some striking figures. The present 
building was constructed 20 years ago, 
when Seattle had a population of 145,- 
000. Today, it has 367,711. The book 
collection has grown from 81,035 to 
389,814v, and the annual. circulation 
from 302,203 to 2,441,445. The appro- 
priation for 1906 was $88,763, for 1926, 
$311,064. 

The 1926 figures show a circulation 
of 6.4 books per capita and 25 per cent 
of the population registered borrowers. 
The people are reached thru 151 dif- 
ferent agencies. The cost of: library 
service is 85 cents per capita. Books 
purchased, 26,624, while 8,869 were dis- 
carded; 20,35lv. went thru the library 
bindery. 


Canada 


Mrs John Ridington, wife of the li- 
brarian of the University of British 
Columbia, died at her home in Van- 
couver, April 30. Mrs Ridington was 
prominent in church and patriotic ac- 
tivities and in her 17 years residence 
in Vancouver had earned the respect 
and esteem of a wide circle of friends. 


Foreign 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of New South Wales, Sydney, 
for 1926 records 391,290 books on 
shelves. Many valuable manuscripts 
and letters were added to the library. 
The Country circulation department 
issued 2823 boxes containing 63,143v. 
to 1478 institutions. Reference books 
forwarded thru the mails numbered 
32,666 sent to 29,049 borrowers. The 
staff consists of 56 officers, including 16 
professional, 30 clerical and 10 of the 
general division. 


Libraries 


Wanted—By student with two years of 
experience in Smith College library, 
position for summer months. Address 
C. N. Leonard, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 





Wanted—T wo copies of Index for 1926 
of Monthly Bulletin, Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh. Library School, Carne- 
gie Library, Atlanta, Ga. 





Wanted—Librarian to take charge of 
Public library in new $150,000 build- — 
ing in town of 10,000 near Detroit. 
Must be experienced with library 
school training. Address A. M. Hart- 
well, Birmingham, Mich. 





Wanted—Complete volume of Public 
Libraries for 1919, and 1920; also 
copies of Lrpraries for January, 1927. 
Address LrprariEs, 216 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 





A fugitive paragraph, interesting if 
true, that is being widely used in the 
newspapers over the country is as fol- 
lows: 

Help Yourself Library 

There is a library containing 1,000 
volumes in the church porch of St. Si- 
mon Stock, Putney, England. Would- 
be borrowers are invited to walk in and 
help themselves. There is nobody in 
charge, and, although many volumes 
are borrowed, it is seldom that any are 
lost. The library is the only one of its 
kind in the country. 





. . . Education is a spiritual revalu- 
ation of human life. Its task is to re- 
orient the individual, to enable him to 
take a richer and more significant view 
of his experiences, to place him above 
and not within the system of his be- 
liefs and ideals. . . . Meaning by a 
liberal education the kind of education 
which sets the mind free from the 
servitude of the crowd and from vul- 
gar self-interests. In this sense, edu- 
cation is simply philosophy at work. 
It is the search for the “good life.” 
Education is itself a way of living.— 
Everett Dean Martin, in the preface to 
his Meaning of a liberal education. 








